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YOUR GAME KILL REPORT 


ery licensed hunter is required by law to mail his game-kill report to the Game Commission before January 16, 1940. Mail your 
NOW and save $2.00. 



































By G. Norman Wilkinson 
Oe 


When I sit down in my favorite chair 
And light my favorite pipe. 
I breath a sigh of contentment rare 
And adjust my eyes to the type, 
Of a good little magazine called “Game News” 
Alive with stories and facts, 
About what becomes of my license dues 
And what to carry in my packs. 


I find there news of man and dog 
Of ringneck, grouse, and quail, 

Of rabbit, squirrel, and the old groundhog 
And he of the thick ringed tail. 

I read the fox notes along with the rest 
And think of my good old “Rover”, 

Then spill hot ashes down on my vest 
As I turn the pages over. 


Perhaps this month has a fine discussion 
On the over-population of deer, 

Or the Current Topics reveal some cussin’ 
By a man with a haunting fear, 

He’s afraid that his sport will be on the rocks 
Because of this or that, 

But I wiggle my toes thru the holes in my socks 
We’ve a Commission to go to bat. 


So I smoke as I read from front to back 
Of Pittman-Robertson measures, 
And I’m convinced we’re on the right track 
For conserving the best of our treasures, 
Of forests and fields, lakes and rivers 
And I’m glad to have a small part, 
By being numbered among the givers 
Who help such moves to start. 


Yes, man must pay for his sport today 
But the amount depends in a measure 
On whether he enjoys expensive play 
Or humble things give him pleasure. 
Now I settle in my old chair deep 
And dream of crisp days as I nap, 
Old friends, new places, are reviewed in my sleep 
With the “Game News” limp in my lap. 


WUT RRR, NS 
((((((AWAAK. 
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a AAPPY NEW YEAR 





Forwa rd March! 


ITH Christmas just a short time ahead and the beginning of a New Year in the offing, the 

Game News takes this opportunity to remind all sportsmen’s associations and individuals 
of their obligation to themselves and to the wildlife of the Commonwealth during the next 
twelve months. 


The Commission’s program for the restoration of wildlife and the management of its habitat 
during the past year, together with the splendid cooperation rendered by sportsmen, landowners and 


all others interested in conservation produced results of which all those who contributed should 
be justly proud. 


But we cannot afford to rest on our laurels. Those of us who are interested in the perpetuation 
of wildlife and the sport it affords cannot measure our success on the achievements of only one 
year. We must plan and work for many years ahead, therefore we must keep our shoulders to 
the wheel and continue marching forward if we are to continue to enjoy the wholesome recrea- 
tion hunting provides. 


For instance, now that the hunting season is over the Commission will be, and all sportsmen 
should be, interested in knowing just how much game was taken during the past season. This data 
helps the Commission more intelligently to plan its various future programs. It behooves every 
hunter, therefore, to submit his game-kill report promptly, thereby saving the Commission and 
himself time, money, trouble, and possibly subsequent embarrassment. 


There is much to be done. The Game Commission has underway long-term programs which 
merit the earnest support of every sportsmen’s association and every individual hunter in the 
Commonwealth. Sportsmen’s organizations likewise have their own local wildlife conservation 
projects which deserve the cooperation and support of all their members. 


Every club and every sportsman should be interested in the welfare of our breeding stock dur-- 
ing the winter, and should individually and collectively see to it that the wiidlife of their com- 
munity is well fed and otherwise cared for when old Jack Frost lays his mantle of white over 
the fields and woodlands. More than one covey of quail has been brought through severe winters 
because someone had the foresight, the ambition and the interest to see that an ample food supply 
was placed for them when it was needed most. Many of these birds can be trapped under permit 
and held over the winter. 


Only a true sportsman takes such a personal interest in the all-year welfare of the creatures. 
of the wild. Let us not find ourselves in the group of those who feel that their obligations 
ceased with the purchase of their hunting license. To the contrary let us help swell the ranks 
of those who realize their responsibilities. If it were not for their painstaking efforts there- 
would be no sport for the many. 


Don’t hang your guns up after the season is over and forget all about wildlife until another: 
year has rolled around. Do something directly or indirectly for wildlife from now on until next 
season. If you are not a member of a sportsmen’s club join one now and participate in its many 
programs. The winter months provide an excellent opportunity to sponsor educational programs 
of one sort or another, particularly in the schools. Indoor meetings can be utilized to instruct 
members, old and young, in target practice, how to handle firearms safely, first aid, ete. 
Educational committees of sportsmen’s associations should see to it that the literature, posters, 
etc., prepared by the Commission are distributed in the schools. 


The coming months also offer an opportune time for sportsmen’s organizations to contact their 
farmer friends in an effort to further the Commission’s new Special Wildlife Refuge Program. 
This program has tremendous possibilities for opening up more game territory and for encourag- 
ing landowners to aid wildlife on their lands. When a sportsman starts talking to a farmer about 
soil erosion, upgrown fence rows, the economic value of songbirds and game, how to protect his: 
woodlots from over-grazing, etc., that landowner begins to open his eyes and realize that this: 
business of conservation and hunting is after all a lot more than so much game in the bag. The 
sportsmen of the Commonwealth can sell any worthy program, but you can’t help much sitting: 
beside the fireplace reminiscing. Get busy NOW! Map out a twelve-month program for next year, 
and do your best to carry it through successfully. The Commission is pleased to pledge its ut-- 
most cooperation at all times. 


Let’s all join in making 1940 the biggest and best year ever. FORWARD, MARCH! 
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The Farmer as 
A Conservationist 


Drawings by 
B. C. Jorns 


by 
Aldo Leopold 


AN a farmer afford to devote land to woods, marsh, pond, wind- 
breaks? These are semi-economic land uses,—that is, they 
have utility but they also yield non-economic benefits. 
Can a farmer afford to devote land to fencerows for the birds, to 
snag-trees for the coons and flying squirrels? Here the utility 
shrinks to what the chemist calls “a trace.” 


Can a farmer afford to devote land to fencerows for a patch of 
ladyslippers, a remnant of prairie, or just scenery? Here the utility 
shrinks to zero. 


Yet conservation is any or all of these things. 


Many labored arguments are in print proving that conservation 
pays economic dividends. I can add nothing to these arguments. 
It seems to me, though, that something has gone unsaid. It seems 
to me that the pattern of the rural landscape, like the configura- 
tion of our own bodies, has in it (or should have in it) a certain 
wholeness. No one censures a man who loses his leg in an accident, 
or who was born with only four fingers, but we should look askance 
at a man who amputated a natural part on the grounds that some 
other is more profitable. The comparison is exaggerated; we had 
to amputate many marshes, ponds and woods to make the land 
habitable, but to remove any natural feature from representation 
in the rural landscape seems to me a defacement which the calm 
verdict of history will not approve, either as good conservation, 
good taste, or good farming. 


If this were Germany, or Denmark, with many people and little 
land, it might be idle to dream about land-use luxuries for every 
farm family that needs them. But we have excess plowland; our 
conviction of this is so unanimous that we spend a billion out of 
the public chest to retire the surplus from cultivation. In the face 
of such an excess, can any reasonable man claim that economics 
prevents us from getting a life, as well as a livelihood, from our 
acres? 

Sometimes, I think that ideas, like men, can become dictators. 
We Americans have so far escaped regimentation by our rulers, 
but have we escaped regimentation by our own ideas? I doubt if 
there exists today a more complete regimentation of the human 
mind than that accomplished by our self-imposed doctrine of ruth- 
less utilitarianism. The saving grace of democracy is that we 
fastened this yoke on our own necks, and we can cast it off when 
we want to, without severing the neck. Conservation is perhaps 
one of the many squirmings which foreshadow this act of self- 
liberation. 


One of the self-impsed yokes we are casting off is the false 
idea that farm life is dull. What is the meaning of John Steuart 
Curry, Grant Wood, Thomas Benton? They are showing us drama 
in the red barn, the stark silo, the team heaving over the hill, the 
country store, black against the sunset. There is also drama in 
every bush, if we can see it. When enough men know this, we 
need fear no indifference to the welfare of bushes, or birds, or soil, 
or trees. We shall then have no need of the word conservation, 
for we shall have the thing itself. 


The landscape of any farm is the owner’s portrait of himself. 

Conservation implies self-expression in that landscape, rather 
than blind compliance with economic dogma. What kind of self- 
expression will one day be possible in the landscape of a cornbelt 
farm? What will conservation look like when transplanted from 
the convention hall to the fields and woods? 
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The pattern of the rural landscape, says the author, 
should have a certain wholeness in order to prove 
that conservation pays certain dividends. . .. 


Begin with the creek: it will be unstraightened. The future far- 
mer would no more mutilate his creek than his own face. If he 
has inherited a straightened creek, it will be “explained” to visitors, 
like a pock-mark or a wooden leg. 


The creek banks are wooded and ungrazed. In the woods, young 
straight trees predominate, but there is also a sprinkling of hollow- 
limbed veterans left for the owls and squirrels, and of down logs 
left for the coons and fur-bearers. On the edge of the woods area 
few wide-spreading hickories and walnuts for nutting. Many things 
are expected of this creek and its woods: cordwood, posts, and saw- 
logs; flood-control, fishing and swimming; nuts and wildflowers; 
fur and feather. Should it fail to yield an owl-hoot or a mess of 
quail on demand, or a bunch of sweet william or a coon-hunt in 
season, the matter will be cause for injured pride and family 
scrutiny, like a check marked “no funds.” 


Visitors when taken to the woods often ask, “Don’t the owls eat 
your chickens?” Our farmer knows this is coming. For answer, 
he walks over to a leafy white oak and picks up one of the pellets 
dropped by the roosting owls. He shows the visitor how to tear 
apart the matted felt of mouse and rabbit fur, how to find inside 
the whitened skulls and teeth of the bird’s prey. “See any chick- 
ens?” he asks. Then he explains that his owls are valuable to him, 
not only for killing mice, but for excluding other owls which 
might eat chickens. His owls get a few quail and many rabbits, 
but these, he thinks, can be spared. 


The fields and pastures of this farm, like its sons and daughters, 
are a mixture of wild and tame attributes, all built on a foundation 
of good health. The health of the fields is their fertility. On the 
parlor wall, where the embroidered “God Bless Our Home” used 
to hang in exploitation days, hangs a chart of the farm's soil 
analyses. The farmer is proud that all his soil graphs point up 
ward, that he has no check dams or terraces, and needs none. 
He speaks sympathetically of his neighbor who has the misfortune 
of harboring a gully, and who was forced to call in the CCC. The 
neighbor’s check dams are a regrettable badge of awkward conduct, 
like a crutch. 
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Land must be devoted to woods, marsh, pond, prairie or just scenery to meet economic or semi-economic 
needs and make the picture complete. 


Separating the fields are fencerows which represent a happy 
balance between gain in wildlife and loss in plowland. The fence- 
rows are not cleaned yearly, neither are they allowed to grow 
indefinitely. In addition to bird song and scenery, quail and pheas- 
ants, they yield prairie flowers, wild grapes, raspberries, plums, 
hazlenuts, and here and there a hickory beyond the reach of the 
woodlot squirrels. It is a point of pride to use electric fences only 
for temporary enclosures. 


Around the farmstead are historic oaks which are cherished with 
both pride and skill. That the June beetles once got one is re- 
membered as a slip in pasture management,—not to be repeated. 
The farmer has opinions about the age of his oaks, and their rela- 
tion to local history. It is a matter of neighborhood debate whose 
oaks are most clearly relics of oak-opening days, whether the 
healed scar on the base of one tree is the result of a prairie fire or 
a pioneer’s trash pile. 


Martin house and feeding station, wildflower bed and old orchard 
g0 with the farmstead as a matter of course. The old orchard yields 
some apples but mostly birds. The bird list for the farm is 161 
species. One neighbor claims 165, but there is reason to suspect he 
is fudging. He drained his pond; how could he possibly have 165? 


His pond is our farmer’s special badge of distinction. Stock is 
allowed to water at one end only; the rest of the shore is fenced 
off for the duck, rails, redwings, gallinules, and muskrats. Last 
spring, by judicious baiting and decoys, two hundred ducks were 
induced to rest there a full month. In August, yellow-legs use the 
bare mud of the water-gap. In September the pond yields an 
armful of waterlilies. In the winter there is skating for the 
youngsters, and a neat dozen of rat-pelts for the boys’ pin-money. 
The farmer remembers a contractor who once tried to talk drain- 
age. Pondless farms, he says, were the fashion in those days; even 
the Agricultural College fell for the idea of making land by wasting 
water. But in the drouths of the thirties, when the wells went 
dry, everybody learned that water, like roads and schools is com- 
munity property. You can’t hurry water down the creek without 
hurting the creek, the neighbors, and yourself. 


The roadside fronting the farm is regarded as a refuge for the 
prairie flora; the educational museum where the soils and plants 
ci pre-settlement days are preservec. When the professors from 
the college want a sample of virgin prairie soil, they know they 
can get it here. To keep this roadside in prairie, it is cleaned 
annually, always by burning, never by mowing or cutting. The 
farmer tells a funny story of a highway engineer who once started 
to grade the cutbanks all the way back to the fence. It developed 
that the poor engineer, despite his college education, had never 
learned the difference betwen a silphium and a sunflower. He 
knew his sines and cosines, but he had never heard of the plant 
succession. He couldn’t understand that to tear out all of the 
prairie sod would convert the whole roadside into an eyesore of 
quack and thistle. 


In the clover field fronting the road is a huge glacial erratic of 
pink granite. Every year, when the geology teacher brings her 
class out to look at it, our farmer tells how once, on a vacation trip, 
he matched a chip of the boulder to its parent ledge, two hundred 
miles to the north. This starts him on a little oration on glaciers; 
how the ice gave him not only the rock, but also the pond, and 
the gravel pit where the kingfisher and the bank swallows nest. 
He tells how a powder salesman once asked for permission to blow 
up the old rock “as a demonstration in modern methods.” He 
does not have to explain his little joke to the children. 


He is a reminiscent fellow,, this farmer. Get him wound up and 
you will hear many a curious tidbit of rural history. He will tell 
you of the mad decade when they taught economics in the local 
kindergarten, but the college president couldn’t tell a bluebird 
from a blue cohosh. Everybody worried about getting his share; 
nobody worried about doing his bit. One farm washed down the 
river, to be dredged out of the Mississippi at another farmer’s 
expense. Tame crops were over-produced, but nobody had room 
for wild crops. “It’s a wonder this farm came out of it without 
a concrete creek and a Chinese elm on the lawn.” This is his 
whimsical way of describing the early fumblings for “conservation.” 


Reprinted from June ‘‘American Forests’’ as condensed 
from ‘‘Conservation’’ July-August. 
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Nesting Habits and Causes of Nest Mortality 
of the Ringneck Pheasant 


major problem in the management study 

of the ringneck pheasant (Phasianus 
colchicus torquatus) in Pennsylvania is the 
determination and evaluation of the causes 
of pheasant mortality. Since the pheasant 
is a ground-nesting bird and its nest is thus 
exposed to many hazards, it was recognized 
that a large mortality of potential birds might 
occur during this phase of the pheasant’s life 
history. In order to determine if such a con- 
dition did exist, a careful study of the nesting 
habits of this species was carried on during 
the spring and summer of 1939. 


Much of the work in the pheasant manage- 
ment study has been conducted on the 1,675- 
acre study tract in Lower Macungie Town- 
ship, Lehigh County. This area is considered 
typical of much of the first-class pheasant 
range. It is situated on some of the finest 
agricultural land in the Commonwealth. 
Principal crops include, corn, wheat, potatoes, 
barley, clover, and alfalfa. One-half of the 
study tract contains extensive fencerows and 
some waste areas. 


During the course of the present study, 
complete observations were obtained on 310 
pheasant nests. Farmers and other coopera- 
tors reported the presence of 35 nests; the 
remaining 275 were located by the writer by 
means of direct search. Of the nests studied, 
181 were located on the pheasant study area, 
and the remainder were scattered in other 
parts of Lehigh and Northampton Counties. 


In this study notes were taken on the num- 
ber of éggs, date of establishment of nests, 
date of hatch, number of eggs hatching, in- 
fertile eggs, type of cover and nesting ma- 
terial, distance to edge of field or cover type, 
and ultimate success or course of destruction 
of each nest. This paper presents a summary 
of the findings of this study. 


This research was carried on under the 
supervision of Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Biologist, 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, and Dr. 
P. F. English, Associate Professor of Zoology, 
The Pennsylvania State College. The writer 
wishes to acknowledge the aid and helpful 
suggestions given during the course of this 
study by Mr. William A. Moyer, District 
Game Protectzr of Lehigh County. 


All the nests under observation were sit- 
uated on or within a few inches of the ground 
level. Nests were frequently placed in shal- 
low depressions—2 or 3 inches deep—that had 
been scooped out of the earth or in natural 
hollows. Nests were lined with dried grasses 
or leaves, stalks of herbaceous plants, fine 
twigs, or corn husks. A few feathers from 


* Paper No. 8 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit. The Pennsylvania State 
College and the Pennsylvania Game Commission, co- 
operating with the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 

Authorized for publication on October 25, 1939 as 
Paper No. 927 in the journal series of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Experiment Station. 


**Department of Zoology and Entomology 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


By Pierce E. Randall** 





FIGURE 1.—Two active pheasant 
inches apart. 


nests only 6 


the hen pheasant were sometimes found in 
the nest. 


The number of eggs in a clutch varied from 
4 to 23. The average was 10.8 eggs. The 
clutches became smaller as the season ad- 
vanced (table 1). This indicated the im- 
portance of the success of the early clutches, 
as more young were produced in these early 
clutches than in later renesting attempts. Two 
factors probably contributed to the progres- 
sive decline in the size of clutches. First, 
more than one hen often laid in a nest early 
in the season when suitable nesting cover 
was scarce. Second, later nests included 
many renesting attempts by hens whose first 
nests were failures. Renesting attempts 
usually contained fewer eggs than did first 
clutches. 


Forty-four hatched clutches upon which 
complete information could be obtained, in- 
dicated that 94.1 percent of the eggs were 
fertile. As 4-1 percent of the chicks failed 
to get out of the shell, 90 percent of the 
eggs actually hatched. In only one nest 
were more than two eggs of a clutch found 
to be infertile. Nest No. 266, in which the 
first egg was deposited July 2, was made up 
of two fertile and seven infertile eggs. The 
two good eggs hatched August 5. 


The sex ratio on the study area during the 
nesting season was about six hens to each 





FIGURE 2.—After this nest was exposed by mow- 
ing, the hen returned and incubated for 2 weeks. 


cock bird. In view of this unbalanced ratio 
between the sexes, the high fertility of the 
eggs was of paramount interest. This seemeg 
to indicate that 6 to 1 was not too great a 
divergence between the sexes. 


The nesting season extended from early 
April until late August. The records jp. 
dicated that the largest number of nests was 
established during late May. It appeared that 
nests established in May had the best chance 
of hatching successfully. April nests fareg 
rather poorly, although they were more sye. 
cessful than those established after June 15, 
Of the nests established after June 15, only 
2 of 28 nests succeeded. 


TABLE 1.—Progressive decline in size of 


clutches 

Date Number Average Number 

Laying ist egg Clutches Eggs in Clutch 
First half of April...... 6 15.0 
Last half of April ...... 19 142 
First half of May ...... 37 11.6 
Last half of May ...... 48 9.6 
First half of June .... 17 94 
Last half of June .... 8 8.0 
First half of July ...... 6 rh 
NE si 65a ies weer dwiatere 141 Average 108 


In early spring the only cover available 
for nesting purposes was from the growth of 
the previous year and consisted largely of the 
old stalks of plants. Grasses, sedges, and the 
stalks of lesser ragweed, greater ragweed, 
sweet clover, goldenrod, chicory, and aster 
were often used for nesting cover at this 
season of the year. 


In May the vegetation began to grow 
rapidly and soon supplied abundant nesting 
cover. Alfalfa, clover, small grains, pastures, 
and grassy waste areas, all became available 
for nesting. During April nests had usually 
been built in fencerows, wasteland, woods, 
evergreen plantations, and along roadsides. 
In May most of the nesting sites were in 
alfalfa, clover, small grains, and wasteland. 
During early May pastures were used, but 
no nests were established in them after mid- 
May, probably because of grazing. Hayfields 
containing alfalfa or clover were the cover 
type used most often for nesting; more than 
half of the nests reported in the present study 
were in this cover type. (See column 1, table 
2.) In early July nests were established in 
potato fields and, apparently, were often re 
nesting attempts. 


There has been much disagreement in the 
past as to whether or not pheasants tend t0 
place a majority of their nests close to the 
edges of blocks of cover. Considerable iD 
formation was secured on this subject during 
the present study. Briefly, it may be stated 
that when pheasants were not very numer- 
ous most of the nests were near the edges; 
but as the pheasant populations inc 
more of the nests were out in the fields, away 
from the peripheries. Other factors affecting 
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the location of nests included the number of 
cock birds and the availability and location 


of crowing areas. 
TABLE 2.—Success of nesting attempts 


asain —— deumah Samael 
Roadside ...--. 22 2 9.1 
Fencerow ..--- 16 1 6.3 
Wasteland ..... 35 9 25.7 
Hayfields .....- 182 35 19.2 
Small grains... 37 11 29.7 
Pasture ....--- 6 3 50.0 
Potatoes ....--- 2 1 50.0 
Plantations 4 1 25.0 
Orchards .....- 2 0 0.0 
Brush ......--- 2 0 0.0 
Woods ......-:- 1 0 0.0 
Grain stubble. . 1 0 0.0 
Totals .......- 310 63 Average 20.3 


During the breeding season cock pheasant 
selected an area which he defended for him- 
self and his hens against the intrusions of all 
other male pheasants. Wight (1930) called 
these territories “crowing areas.” Preferred 
crowing areas apparently included dense 





Photo by P. F. English. 


FIGURE 3.—Nest and eggs of hen pheasant after 
being cut over by mower. 


cover of some type such as fencerows, waste- 
land, or woods. Sometimes crowing terri- 
tories were established in alfalfa or wheat- 
fields and at a good distance from the edge. 
Under these circumstances nests were usually 
placed far from the borders of the field. 


Bennett (1938), in his study of the Blue- 
winged Teal (Querquedula discors), found 
that these birds would not tolerate a nesting 
density in excess of 1 nest to an acre. If such 
a phenomenon existed in pheasants, knowl- 
edge of it would be of considerable import- 
ance in shaping pheasant management poli- 
cies. For this reason, careful notes were 
kept on pheasant nesting densities. 


The number of nests in an acre varied 
greatly from field to. field, but 1: several 
10-to-30-acre alfalfa and clover fields it was 
found to be approximately 1 nest to an acre. 
Smaller fields sometimes sheltered more than 
1 nest to an acre. A 5-acre field of mixed 


clover and alfalfa contained 9 nests or 1 nest 
to 0.33 acre. 


It was difficult to determine how great 
a nesting density pheasants would tolerate. 
On June 5, 10 nests were discovered on a 
measured acre in a 30-acre alfalfa field. Two 
of these nests were situated side-by-side, 
about 6 inches apart (figure 1). The hens 
were flushed from the nests at the time of 
their discovery. When found, both nests had 
been incubated at least 10 days. On two 
other occasions nests were observed side-by- 
Side, less than a foot apart. 
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Of the 310 nests under observation in this 
study, 63, or 20.3 percent, were successful 
(table 2). In other words, less than 1 nest 
in 4 produced young. Nesting studies in 
other regions confirm the high mortality 
among pheasant nests. Only 23.1 percent of a 
445-nest sample examined by Hamerstrom 
(1936) during a 3-year study in Iowa were 
successful. English (1933) reported that 34.8 
percent of the nests studied by him in Michi- 
gan hatched. 


TABLE 3.—Success of hayfield nests by 
5-day intervals 


Date Total Number Percent 

of Mowing Nests Hatched Hatched 
Ri eS ee eee 33 3 9.1 
Jume 6-10.02... 38 4 10.5 
June 11-15 ...... 20 2 10.0 
June 16-20 ....... 10 1 10.0 
June 21-25 ....... 30 9 30.0 
June 26-30 ...... 27 10 37.0 


TABLE 4.—Causes of nest failures 


Percent Percent 


Cause of Failure Number of Losses All Nests 
Man 
Mowing ....... 123 49.8 39.7 
Harvesting .... 9 3.6 2.9 
Cutting weeds.. 5 2.0 1.6 
Miscellaneous.. 3 1.2 0.9 
Predators 
ee 16 6.5 5.2 
CORREO 5 ik.0 00: 2 0.8 0.6 
BEMMOIOT eas ss 1 0.4 0.3 
Ss citi ta a 5 2.0 1.6 
MNS iis bra oda cvlene 1 0.4 0.3 
mMunm ........ 29 11.7 9.4 
See 3 1.2 1.0 
et aks a iaierass 1 0.4 0.3 
Squirrel ....... 1 0.4 0.3 
pei lant 3 1.2 1.0 
UMS dein. ce xiar ints cg 1 0.4 0.3 
Unknown ..... 13 53 4.2 
Pheasants 
Abandoned .... 13 §.3 4.2 
Dump nest..... 2 0.8 0.6 
Observer ........ 3 12 1.0 
Flooding’'.'....... 4 1.6 1.3 
Unexplained .... 9 3.6 2.9 
"TOU nis is. 247 99.7 79.4 
Hatched ..... 63 20.3 
Grand Total .... 310 99.9 


Half of the nests found in pastwres and 
potato fields succeeded, but the samples were 
too small to warrant any conclusions. In all 
cover types in which a sufficient number of 
nests were obtained, the successful nests 
numbered less than 30 percent of the total 
nests in the type. Most surprising of all was 
the poor showing made by fencerow nests. 
Fencerows were travel lanes for predators, 
and nests situated along them were more apt 
to be discovered and destroyed by egg-eating 
animals. 


The writer believes that the total figures 
give too pessimistic a view of hayfield nesting 
and that the nests from the pheasant study 
tract present a truer picture of the situation. 
Of the 92 nests observed in the hayfields of 
the study area, 25, or 27.2 percent, were suc- 
cessful. Two of these nests were hatched by 
birds that returned to their nests afid cum- 
pleted incubation in the open after exposure 
of the nests by mowing (figure 2). 


The success or failure of hayfield nesting 
attempts depended largely upon whether the 





FIGURE 4.—A well-concealed nest ‘in winter bariey. 


hay was cut early or late in the season. When 
alfalfa or clover was harvested in early June, 
few nests in the hay had had time enough 
to hatch. By late June or early July a much 
larger number of nests had hatched. Even 
in July some nests were destroyed by mow- 
ing, as the hayfields contained renesting 
efforts by hens whose first nests were fail- 
ures. During the past nesting season a large 
number of nests located in the hay hatched 
about June 20. Table 3 brings out the 
“critical” time in hayfield nesting. 


In evaluating causes of nest destruction, no 
assignment of a nest to a definite category 
was made unless the evidence was conclusive. 
When the cause of destruction was doubtful, 
it was listed as unexplained. Losses were 
always charged to the primary agency. For 
example, if crows ate the eggs from a nest 
which had been exposed by mowing, the 
failure was charged to the mowing operation. 


Man’s activities destroyed more nests than 
all other agencies combined. Forty-five per- 
cent of all nests failed as a result of inter- 
ference by man (table 4). This was 56.6 
percent of the nesting losses. 


Mowing caused the failure of 39.7 percent 
of all the nests. On the study area about 8 per 
cent of the incubating hens were killed and 
15 percent were injured by the mowing- 
machines (see figure 3). Tractor mowers 
killed or maimed many more birds than did 
the horse-drawn machines. Flushing bars 
reduced considerably the injuries to hens, 
although the bars now in use on tractor 
mowers need much improvement. Owing to 
the high speed at which tractors travel, there 
is not enough space between the flushing bar 
and the cutter bar for the incubating bird 
to have time to leave the nest. To be useful 
on present-day tractors, a flushing bar would 


(Continued on Page 30) 





FIGURE 5.—Pheasant nest destroyed by skunks. 
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A LESSON IN CONSERVATION 


MONG the present social trends which 

are gradually evolving themselves from 
an older economic conception is the attitude 
of the American citizen towards the use of 
natural resources. From the period of free 
exploitation which predominated the early 
expansion of the United States we have come 
a long way until today public opinion is 
slowly formulating newer ideas as to how 
our natural resources should be used. 


There can be no doubt that America 1s at 
the crossroads of its responsibility towards 
the administration of policies effecting the 
use of our basic resources. This idea, not 
necessarily a governmental function, is per- 
meating into all phases of public and private 
enterprise. 


Considering such a trend one may ask 
themselves the question, “What may the 
public schools of America do to help this 
movement of conservation work?” To safely 
answer such a question we would have to 
itemize all our resources and plan an atttack 
on each particular phase, again dividing the 
issue as it effects different localities over 
the Union. 


The account to follow would naturally be 
a small unit in the vast field of practical con- 
servation work but it exemplifies a super- 
visory project as carried on by the Allen- 
town Public Schools in the spring of 1939. 
A previous account of the earlier work was 
published in the January, 1938, issue of tlic 
Pennsylvania Game News. 


Selecting a Project 


After carefully surveying all the possible 
fields in which the pupils of the Harrison- 
Morton Junior High School could carry 
out practical conservation ideals it was final- 
ly decided to clean a public dump located 
along the lower Jordan creek, between Tur- 
ner and Hamilton Streets, in the city of Al- 
lentown. 


In selecting the project for cleaning the 
public dump, full consideration was made 
of all other suggestions. The needs of each 
were summarized and weighed. Final de- 
cision on cleaning the dump was based upon 
the following facts: 

1. Presence of an unnecessary dump in a 

residential section. 

2. Unhealthy surroundings for residents. 

. Continuous smoke from dump fires. 

. Odors. 

Rodents. 

Flies. 

. Potential disease incubator. 

Mosquitoes breeding in water filled 

cans. 

3. Linking the school subjects of Science 
and Civics with practical field work. 


4. The school was less than two city blocks 
from the dump and the boys could be 
moved to and from the place of field 
work with the least amount of difficulty. 

5. A strong public opinion among the citi- 
zens of Allentown that sections such as 
the school had selected for cleaning were 


Ho Ae op 


By CHARLES NEHF 


Allentown schools have been interested for a 
number of years in civic projects which, if car- 
ried out successfully, may contribute to the civic 
education of the young people in the schools. 
Among these are the following: the Junior Red 
Cross, the Community Chest, and excursions to 
governmental and social agencies at work at 
home and in communities extending from our 
own suburban villages as far as New York and 
New England. 


However, the most startlingly effective project 
which has come to our notice is the one carried 
on by the boys in the various civic clubs and 
organizations of Harrison-Morton Junior High 
School in cleaning the unsightly and unsanitary 
dump along the Jordan Creek opposite the 
school. While the project has not been com- 
pleted, it has been begun and carried forward 
with such enthusiasm and with such respect 
from the community, that it is certain to be 
finished and reasonably certain to be respected 
by the citizenry which, in the past, has desecrat- 
ed this area. 


Charles H. Nehf, who writes the followimg 
account of the project, is one of the teachers 
of Harrison-Morton Junior High School who 
participated in setting up and carrying out the 
project. 

Wa. L. Connor, Sup’t of Schools. 


a hindrance to the civic pride of the 
town. 


Immediate.y following the survey needs 
for the cleaning of the city dump, the objec- 
tives of the school work were formulated. 
The ideals to be accomplished were enumer- 
ated as: 

1. To develop a spirit of civic pride among 

the students of the Harrison-Morton 
Junior High School. 


2. Appreciation of public property. 
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3. To remove a conspicious eye sore alon 
a main railroad entrance to the city ; 


Allentown. 


Preliminary Planning 


A Conservation Club consisting of 106 bo 
in the Eighth and Ninth grades of the oak 
were a permanent asset since it supplied the 
major portion of the pupils assisting in the 
actual work. Before anything could be a. 
complished it was necessary to prepare plans 
for the final cleaning of the dump. As prog. 
ress was made, the Nature Club and cia 
interested boys were given permission from 
Clifford S. Bartholomew, principal of the 
school, to assist us in our work. 


The very first step in the preliminary work 
of planning was to call a conference between 
the principal of the school, officials of the 
City Bureau of Health, and the advisors in 
the Conservation and Nature Clubs. Details 
of the work were discussed and definite Te- 
sponsibilities were assigned to each group 
Equipment such as trucks, picks, shovels, 
baskets to carry tin cans and trash to the top 
of the bank, and first aid supplies were to 
be furnished by Dr. Joseph R. Bierman, city 
health officer. Boys to carry on the ideal 
were to be permitted club leave from the 
school when cleaning was to be done on the 
Jordan creek. 


Most encouraging support to the movement 
was evidenced through the fine. support of 
Civic and Sportsmen’s clubs in the city. To 
the Morning Call and the Evening Chronicle 
Allentown’s leading newspapers, special men- 
tion is made for their cooperative spirit of 
the press, both in the editorial section and 
news items. 


With the basic plans completed, the next 
step was to ask the cooperation of the pupils 
in the school. This, as in all other steps, was 
organized to bring the greatest possible re 





When the ‘‘gang’”’ arrived on the stream bank they found stacks of empty bushel baskets and 
hemp sacks which they filled with tin cans and other debris. 
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sults. Pupil interest was created by club 
discussions on the following subjects: 


1. Group Health. 

2. Civic Responsibility. 

3. City Sanitation. 

4. Preserve our Natural Resources. 
5, City Planning. 


The success of the ground work can be 
safely estimated by the fact that when volun- 
teers were called over 100 boys in the Con- 
servation and Nature clubs of the school re- 
sponded. Their total enrollment was 126 of 
which a fair group had to be excused be- 
cause of carrying papers after school as well 
as others who had definite home responsi- 


bilities. 
History of the Dump 


For many years residents of the city had 
used the west bank of the Jordan creek as 
it flows through Allentown between Turner 
and Hamilton Streets for an ash dump. Dur- 
ing the earliest days of settlement the sec- 
tion which has now been filled was a meadow 
at the head of which sprung a nice flowing 
spring. The water, heavy in limestone, was 
a fertile bed for water cress which grew 
there in such profusion that unless the resi- 
dents removed the cress from the spring the 
channel leading to the Jordan creek be- 
came stocked. 


When the era for grazing cattle in the 
meadow passed, the land adjoining the Jor- 
dan was filled with ashes, rubbish and cov- 
ered with ground. Two city blocks of homes 
were constructed, coal yards and building 
supply business erected, and the remaining 
land used for recreational purposes. 


In spite of the many improvements, dump- 
ing of ashes and rubbish continued along 
the higher ground exposed to the stream. 
In 1932, under the PWA, this section of the 
stream and its banks were cleaned and 
leveled off. Laxity in enforcing city health 
regulations after the project had been com- 
pleted brought about the same conditions as 
before. 

Another appalling incident concerning the 
dump is that it is located directly opposite 
to one of the main railroad passenger en- 
trances to the city of Allentown. Visitors 
from the outside along with those from the 
city itself can not help but see a disgusting 
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‘eye sore’ as they move to and from Allen- 
town. 


Sportsmen were also greatly concerned 
with the disgusting situation since they have 
listed the Jordan creek, approximately one 
mile above, as a good trout stream stocked 
annually by the Pennsylvania Fish Commis- 
sion. Their ideal, a movement sponsored by 
the Pioneer Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation, Allentown, who are interested in 
restoring the Jordan creek, is to extend the 
condition of the water so that trout may be 
stocked over the entire lower stretch of the 
creek. 


Cleaning the Dump 


After the volunteers were called, the first 
venture was limited to 100 boys in the Junior 
High School. In place of their regular club 
period in school the boys were dismissed and 
permitted to spend that same time in clear- 
ing the dump. With the regular club period 
falling during the last class period of the 
day, the students worked a 55 minute period 
and were excused at the regular school time. 


When the ‘gang,’ for such they may be 
properly called, arrived on the stream bank 
they found stacks of empty bushel baskets 
and hemp sacks. The tin cans and unneces- 
sary rubbish were picked up and placed into 
the baskets and sacks, carried up the bank, 
and dumped either on a large heap or a 
waiting truck. During the first day of work 
the boys carted enough trash up over the 
bank to fill eleven large Mack dump trucks 
as used by the highway department for the 
city of Allentown. 


Each successive club period extended the 
work until by the end of the 1938-39 school 
year the boys had cleared about 175 feet of 
the former dump. Besides cleaning the bank 
the city and residents in the neighborhood 
had hauled ground fill to the top of the bank. 
During the last day of work the boys, with 
the aid of picks, shovels and rakes covered 
the ashes with good ground and leveled the 
stream bank. 


While groups of boys were working on 
the bank, others were engaged in removing 
the refuse from the stream channel of the 
Jordan. Each flood or high water would 
wash the trash into the stream and there it 
would remain either to wash down the creek 
or deteriorate. A channel from a surface 





During the school year 1938-39 about 175 feet of the former dump had been cleaned. 


sewer outlet was dug so that the water could 
flow into the Jordan and not remain stagnant. 


Stones from the bed of the stream were 
gathered and small dams erected on the prin- 
ciple similar to stream improvement work 
carried out on other trout streams. The en- 
tire work program was conducted by the 
boys while the equipment was furnished by 
officials in the city government. 


“Why Not a WPA Project?” 


At one point in our work the question 
was raised by a bystander as to why we did 
not ask the WPA to repeat their former 
work. Long before this was really asked the 
club advisors had thought of this same idea. 
There were many reasons which entered 
into our decision for using the boys in school 
to clean the dump. 


1. Shortage of funds by a sponsoring gov- 
ernmental agent. All federal projects must 
have a coordinating sponsor which under 
various set-ups must contribute funds to- 
wards the total work cost. There was no 
agency in the city government which had 
funds to carry out such a program. Rather 
than allow the entire idea to go to waste we 
decided using the boys for the work. 


2. Practical education involved. So often 
we lose sight of the fact that by doing a 
thing we may learn far more than merely 
reading about it. The boys who helped in 
the work became acquainted with real life 
situations. 


3. Appreciation of public property. After 
the work was completed along the upper 
stretch, boys who assisted in the work were 
given an insight into and a respect for com- 
mon property. Pride in the work accom- 
plished was another measure of success. 


4. Accomplishment of objectives by hard 
work. ‘The old dump had existed for years 
and in spite of its hideous appearance no one 
was very much concerned. Like the priest 
and levite in the parable of the good Samari- 
tan, they all passed by the other side. If the 
job was to be accomplished it could not dis- 
appear of itself but must be overcome by 
hard work. 


Editorial Comment 


After the work was begun it proved its 
worth in many ways. Probably the best 
summary is expressed in the criticism as 
written by Editor Percy B. Ruhe of The 
Morning Call, Allentown, in his editorial 
page of May 24, 1939, under the heading of 
‘A Potent Lesson in Civics’: 


“It was a real problem in civics which a 
hundred boys of the Harrison-Morton school 
carried out yesterday when they began the 
work of clearing the banks of the Jordan 
creek as to rubbish which makes the valley 
of that stream unsightly thruout practically 
all its course within the city’s limits. 


“Almost half of the boys come from homes 
in the immediate vicinity of the stream. So, 
in performing the labor yesterday, they were 
doing a job to beautify their own environ- 
ment. The other boys, while they did not 
have this neighborhood interest, worked with 
a wider civic interest in mind. 

“Cooperating with them was the city thru 
its Health Department and leading officials 
who worked as hard as the boys and their 
teachers to stimulate their endeavor. These 
set a fine example to the young generation. 
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THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN 


BY THE EDITOR 





The Teacher in this country school in Tennessee, when asked if she taught conservation, said 


she did not have any material. 


State Conservation officials showed her how she could apply 


conservation practices by improving the grounds around the school, thereby preventing erosion, 
encouraging tree, plant and flower growth, and attracting wildlife and songbirds. 


T was the pleasure of my assistant, William 

Drake, and I to represent the Game Com- 
mission at the Second Annual Conference of 
Conservation Education and Publicity Writers 
at Bennett Spring State Park, Missouri, 
October 5 to 9 inclusive. Thirteen states 
were represented and others no doubt would 
have had representation but the time of the 
year was not quite suitable for a number of 
them. Representatives were present from 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Iowa, Oklahoma, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, West Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, Indiana, Connecticut and 
Kansas. 


The subjects discussed were many, varied 
and intensely interesting. Some of the major 
ones included Lectures, Exhibits, Radio, 
Visual Education, In Service and Out-of- 
Service Training, Photography, Women’s 
Clubs, Youth Groups, Schools, Publications, 
Newspapers, Public Relations, and Conserva- 
tion Publicity in National Publications. 


Some states are enlisting the Women’s 
Clubs, the American Legion, and other state- 
wide service and patriotic groups to further 
their programs. Michigan, for instance, em- 
ploys a young lady who does nothing but 
help women’s clubs organize statewide pro- 
grams annually. Not long ago they conduct- 
ed a poster program in the schools whereby 
the children who designed the best conser- 
vation posters were given a week’s tour to 
one of Michigan’s famous summer resorts, 
the expense being borne jointly by the 
Women’s Clubs and the Conservation Com- 
mission. Similar projects are carried on with 
other service groups. 


Conservation education in the schools is 
being undertaken rather extensively in Ten- 


nessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Ohio and 
Michigan. In Ohio, for instance, the con- 
servation department pays the salary of an 
individual who has his desk in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. This person does 
nothing but work out and integrate courses 
of study in conservation for state teachers’ 
colleges and the public schools. Tennessee 
conducts a summer school for teachers in 
conservation in which regular credits are 
given. Saturday schools are also conducted 
in that state for teachers and weekend hikes 
are planned in order to study the flora and 
fauna. Wisconsin also has a conservation 
summer school for teachers. Interested 
sportsmen and women’s clubs offer scholar- 
ships to State Teachers’ Colleges and Univer- 
sities which conduct courses in conservation 
in order to increase interest in the program. 


Quite a few states are now using colored 
motion pictures to sell their various pro- 
grams and a number of conservation depart- 
ments are acquiring practically all their films 
free of charge by getting some large corpora- 
tion to finance them merely for the advertis- 
ing credit they receive on the opening titles. 
Some states on the other hand employ year- 
round photographers who concentrate not 
only on the activities of the conservation 
department but who take pictures of birds 
and animals, etc., primarily for use in the 
schools. Visual education, especially now that 


motion picture films can be made so cheaply 


in color, is becoming one of the greatest 
mediums for teaching wildlife conservation 
and within the next few years practically 
all conservation departments will be resort- 
ing to this method of education. 


DECEMBER 


CONSERVATION 


A number of states are carrying on un- 
usually fine work with the 4-H Clubs, the 
FFA, and other farm groups. Their programs 
are well systematized, and they employ one 
individual to work with these groups on g 
comprehensive year-round program inelyg. 
ing game bird raising, fish rearing, tree plant. 
ing, and general game management practices, 


We also learned that several states make a 
special effort of selling their programs ty 
sportsmen’s associations, employing one or 
two individuals to work with the clubs the 
year round. In this way any new departure 
which is undertaken is quickly brought be. 
fore all organizations and a plan worked out 
whereby it can be most practically applied, 


The conference also discussed a bill now 
in Congress which would make available 
portions of the unused Pittman-Robertson 
money for conservation education. If this 
legislation should be enacted we would have 
an opportunity to carry on certain programs 
which lack of money and personnel have 
prevented. 


Quite a few states are still employing the 
use of such supplementary organizations as 
Nature Guides, Nature Knights, Junior 
Wardens, etc. Missouri, for instance, has an 
organization of about 80,000 school children 
who, by stages, gradually become a Missouri 
Nature Knight. They are given a leaflet out- 
lining the things they must do to climb each 
step of the ladder. They are also given a 
series of buttons, etc., leading up to a very 
beautiful emblem when they complete the 
course. California uses a proportion of her 
license fee to conduct a Junior Warden 
service in which the youngsters are given 
uniforms with red coats, etc. 


Although many states are using exhibits, 
we were surprised to learn that the majority 
of them do not place a lot of faith in them 
from an educational standpoint. Some states 
are now contemplating using exhibits only 
at state fairs, comparable to our State Farm 
Show. The trailer truck is the other most 
popular exhibit utilized by other states be- 
cause it reaches the backwoods country and 
rural sections where conservation education 
is needed most. 


Except in those states which do not have 
publicity divisions in their conservation de- 
partments we found that the newspaper and 
radio were used widely in furthering the 
wildlife program, although some states were 
receiving a lot better publicity than others, 
depending upon their official set-up and the 
number of conservation-minded newspaper 
editors in their states. 


All in all the conference was an outstand- 
ing success and the education and publicity 
departments of the various states represented 
as well as those not represented, will have 
been benefitted materially by the exchange of 
ideas, etc., which took place. It is the plan 
of the association to send a copy of the pro- 
ceedings to all state conservation departments 
and to urge everyone to attend the Third 
Annual Conference which will be held in the 
Upper Michigan Peninsula as the guests of 
the Michigan Conservation Department. 
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AMERICA’S WILDLIFE 


MERICA is a land rapidly diminishing 
Ay natural resources. Ugly erosion sores eat 
into our fertile lands. Many of our wide- 
spread forests have been hacked and burned 
to the ground. Once plentiful birds and 
animals are threatened with the fate of the 
extinct passenger pigeon and the buffalo. 
Great fish runs that once gave sustenance 
to thousands have been destroyed. The coun- 
try’s wildlife is in danger! 


America’s forests have played an import- 
ant part in the building of this country. The 
forests seemed endless. But fire and care- 
less use destroyed many forests. With this 
destruction went much of the natural habitat 
for certain kinds of wildlife. Today waste of 
forests is being stopped and more and more 
attention is being paid to the welfare of wild- 
life in our wooded areas. 


American forests furnished the pioneers 
with fuel and building material, land for 
their farms and lumber for their industries. 
Generations lived and died, sustained largely 
by these forests and forest lands. As a result 
of this use, the Eastern Forests as such 
gradually disappeared and the forest habitat, 
the streams, lakes and swamps were partly 
destroyed as a suitable home for wildlife. 


At about the beginning of the century the 
great National Forest system was set up to 
help stop this loss, to protect forests, forest 
soils, watersheds, and the plants and animals 
which live naturally in forest areas. Now 
about one acre in ten in the United States 
lies within National Forest boundaries. These 
forests cover the principal mountain ranges 
and extend into 37 states and into Alaska 
and Puerto Rico. 


For thirty years the Forest Service has 
been working for the improvement of condi- 
tions, independently and in cooperation with 
other federal, state and local agencies. Rang- 
ers and forest officers have cooperated with 
local groups to aid in building up strong 
conservation and fish and game departments 
in the States with which we could cooperate 
in carrying forward a wildlife program. 


The Forest Service just released its annual 
big game estimates for the year 1939. These 
estimates were made during the past winter 
by forest rangers and other officers. In mak- 
ing these estimates the census takers have 
used practically every form of transportation 
known to man. Skis, snowshoes, airplanes, 
canoes, horses—every means available was 
used to take the counters into the haunts of 
big game on the National Forests. These 
estimates are made by over a thousand forest 
officers and they bring you a message of ac- 
complishment and hope. The total number 
of big game animals on the National Forests 
is now 1,842,000, an increase of 100,000 or 
6% more than last year. The 1939 game 
population is nearly three times that of 1921 
when only 590,000 big game animals were 
reported on the National Forests. There is 
an average of more than five big game ani- 
mals for every square mile of land within the 
National Forest boundaries. 


Thirty-two per cent of all the big game in 
the United States is found on the National 
Forests. Sixty-two per cent is on state and 


* Chief, Division of Wildlife Management, 
U.S. Forest Service. 
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The largest wildlife population is the deer. 


private lands. Four per cent is found on the 
Grazing Districts established on the public 
domain and a fraction of one per cent each 
on the National Parks and Monuments, the 
Biological Survey Refuges and the Indian 
Reservations. In the western part of the 
United States more than three-fourths of the 
big game animals range on the National 
Forests for all or a part of the year. 


The largest wildlife population of course is 
in deer. National Forests harbor 512,000 
white-tailed deer or fifteen per cent of the 
country’s entire supply. There are 842,000 
mule deer or seventy per cent on our Na- 
tional Forests and 230,000 or thirty per cent 
of the country’s total of Columbia black- 
tailed deer. The next largest big game fam- 
ily is the elk. National Forests support 140,- 
000 or seventy-nine per cent of the total for 
the United States. Black bear are next with 
58,000 or fifty-eight per cent of the total; 
mountain goat 18,300 or eighty-eight per cent; 
antelope 18,000 or thirteen per cent; bighorn 
10,100 or eighty-four per cent; moose 7,280 or 
forty-seven per cent with 6,400 peccary; 5,190 
grizzly and Alaska brown bear and 645 
European wild boar. 


Early this century the Forest Service began 
to take an interest in wildlife. Of course the 
Forest Service itself is not very old. In 1876 
Congress authorized the Commission of Agri- 
culture to engage a man “with a view of 
ascertaining the annual amount of consump- 
tion, importation and exportation of timber 
and other forest products” and to learn other 
pertinent facts about our forests. The Forest 
Service really came into being just 34 years 
ago. As I said, our organization began to 
take an active interest from the very first. 
Theodore Roosevelt who set many of the 
forests aside was interested in wildlife. 


Our first consideration with regard to wild- 
life is to make conditions of food and cover 
as ideal as possible. Then, in cooperation 
with the States, we try to keep the big game 
population within the natural supply of food 
by carefully controlled hunting. A sustained 
yield can only be assured by the planned 
harvesting of the equivalent of the yearly in- 
crease when once an optimum population has 
been developed. This is vital since over- 
population destroys the food and cover and 
results in a sharp decline caused by hunger 
and disease. 

To make conditions as nearly ideal as pos- 
sible we endeavor to safeguard our forests 
from fire and overgrazing, improve trout 
streams, develop swamps and ponds, and take 
wildlife into account in planning timber man- 
agement. As an example of what can be 
done, we may cite the Pisgah and the Alle- 
gheny National Forests. On the latter, 
sparsely populated when the forest was es- 
tablished, the annual yield of deer without 
reducing the breeding herd amounts to over 
20,000. The Pisgah has not only furnished 
excellent hunting but animals for stocking 
many of the forests of the South and East. 

The Virginia forests where we have the 
whole hearted cooperation of the State of 
Virginia will, we hope, become important 
sources of big game and of small game as 
well. Areas are being improved for wildlife, 
plantings and openings developed, the areas 
systematically stocked with deer, turkey and 
fish. Funds to aid in the improvement of 
wildlife are secured partly from a special 
fee of $1.00 collected by the State from each 
sportsman who hunts or fishes on these Na- 
tional Forests. We have cooperative agree- 
ments with many states for joint manage- 
ment of wildlife. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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HUNTING RIGHTS OF DEER HUNTER 








TRANSPORTING DEER FROM CAMPS 


Q. The question has been brought up as to Q. 


the proper method of transporting deer 
from camp to our homes, after being 
legally killed. Some state that the deer 
must be transported on fenders of cars 
or on the outside of the machine. Others 
say they can be placed in trunks with 
lids down but accessible for inspection. 
Will you kindly advise in the Pennsyl- 
vania Game News next month? 
V.C.S.—Sharon, Pa. 


Under the law, deer before being trans- 
ported must have attached the tag fur- 
nished with every license, and must bear 
in plain English the name and address of 
the owner, his license number, and the 
name of the county wherein the deer 
was killed. While there is nothing in 
the law to prohibit carrying a deer in a 
trunk when so tagged, it should be easily 
accessible for inspection and should at 
once be offered for examination to any 
Game Protector in uniform who might 
stop the vehicle for that purpose. Most 
deer hunters carry their big game openly 
in plain view, as an evidence of good 
faith and a desire to observe the law. 

Big game may be cut up and portions 
of same transported, if each piece has 
attached thereto a card or marker giving 
the above information. If such portions 
are packed or covered, the character of 
the contents of the package must be 
shown on the outside so that such con- 
tents may be determined by an outside 


inspection. 
* * » 


HOW TO USE A COMPASS 


Q. 


A. 


How should one use a compass correctly 
when lost in the woods? 
M.S.P.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Possibly the chief value of a compass in 
the woods when one is lost is to enable 
him to follow a straight line. For some 
reason, a person under these conditions 
is inclined to walk in a circle, and the 
rigid use of a compass will at least enable 
him to follow a straight line and thus 
come out somewhere eventually to safety. 
The compass, however, is not of much 
value unless you have a general knowl- 
edge of your direction from headquarters 
before you become lost. Personally, I 
like to study the directions on the com- 
pass from headquarters when first enter- 
ing the woods so that I will be familiar 
with the proper direction to follow to 
return. Unless you are reasonably sure 
in what direction you are from the start- 
ing point, a compass will not help ma- 
terially. Possibly a better plan for a 
person lost in the woods is to go down 
hill until he comes to a stream, then 
follow the stream on its downward course 
until he comes to help. 
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(1) If a group of ten men kill or assist 
each other in killing five legal male deer 
and break camp, may the remaining five 
men go out hunting as individuals and 
each one, without assistance, kill another 
legal deer? 
(2) May one man, after helping to bag 
five legal deer with one group, join an- 
other group and help them to kill six 
legal deer or help kill only one deer? 
G.W.D., Jr—Hummelstown, Pa. 


Both of your inquiries can be answered 
by bearing in mind this legal fact: A 
hunter in Pennsylvania is entitled to kill 
only one deer, or to participate in the 
killing of six legal deer a season, only 
one of which may be a deer which he 
personally has killed. In answer to your 
first question, after a party of ten men 
has killed five legal deer, the five who 
have not killed a deer may continue to 
hunt as individuals and each of the five 
may either kill a deer personally or assist 
another group in the killing of one more 
deer. When a hunter has taken part 
in the killing of five legal deer with one 
group, he may assist in killing only one 
more deer with another group and not 
six. In other words, after he has assisted 
in any manner in the killing of six legal 
deer, he must stop hunting deer that 
season. 
* ~ * 


LEGAL BULLET FOR BIG GAME 


HUNTING 
Q. 


Is it legal to file off the point of a 
Government 30-06 bullet, drill a hole in 
it, thereby making it a hollow point 
bullet, and use the same for hunting deer 
and bear? 

R.R.L.—DuBois, Pa. 


The legality of the 30-06 shell to which 
you refer is dependent entirely upon 
whether the bullet will mushroom or ex- 
pand upon hitting the first solid object. 
The present law requires a deer or bear 
hunter to use a gun propelling one all 
lead, lead alloy, soft-nosed or expanding 
bullet or ball, other than one fired from 
a .22 or .25 calibre rimfire cartridge. To 
determine whether the load you have in 
mind is legal for such hunting, I suggest 
you try firing the bullet into soft wood 
or a piece of soap. If it proves to be an 
expanding bullet under those conditions, 
it will be legal for big game hunting 
in Pennsylvania. 

* - » 


OPENING HOUR OF 1939 DEER SEASON 


Q. 


A. 


Does deer hunting (in 1939) start at 7:00 
A. M. or 9:00 A. M. on the opening day? 
B.A.J.—McKeesport, Pa. 


The 1939 deer season opens at 7:00 o’clock 
on the morning of December Ist. 
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CALIBRE .32 RIMFIRE CARTRIDGE FoR 
DEER HUNTING 


Q. 


Does the new law permit the use of a 
.32 calibre rimfire cartridge for deer 
hunting? 

O.T.—Boswell, Pa, 


Yes, any rimfire cartridge larger than 25 
calibre may be used on big game. 


* * - 


HUNTING RACCOONS IN DAYLIGHT 


Q. 


Can raccoons be hunted for during the 
open season, in the daytime? 
S.M.—West Springfield, Pa, 


Raccoons may be hunted any hour of 
the day or night during the open season, 
except Sundays. In other words, it js 
unlawful to hunt raccoons from mid- 
night on Saturday night to midnight of 
the day following. 


* * * 


HUNTING RIGHTS OF FEDERAL 


EMPLOYES 
Q. 


I am living in Washington, D. C., and am 
employed by the Federal Government. 
Am a registered voter in Pennsylvania, 
I would like to know if it is unlawful 
for me to get a resident hunting license? 
R.T.—Washington, D. C. 


Inasmuch as you are an employe of the 
Federal Government living in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a registered voter in 
Pennsylvania, you are entitled to claim 
this State as your home for hunting 
purposes and take out a resident hunter's 
license. Any game killed under that 
license must remain within the borders 
of the Commonwealth and cannot be re- 
moved from the State. 


* * * 


FAWNS LOSING SPOTS; SHED ANTLERS 


Q. 


OF DEER 
(1) At what age do the spots leave a 
Pennsylvania fawn? 
(2) What becomes of the antlers shed by 
deer? 
J.S.—Turtle Creek, Pa. 


(1) Pennsylvania fawns lose their spots 
in from four to five months after birth. 


(2) Antlers shed by deer are thought by 
most observers of wildlife to be eaten by 
wild rodents. In fact, squirrels have on 
a number of occasions been seen taking 
parts of shed antlers into dens. 

> ~ * 


TRANSPORTING SMALL GAME 
Q. Can I transport in my car, small game 


for a friend who does not want to come 
home at the time I leave? 


No. Small game in transportation must, 
under the law, be accompanied by the 
owner. 
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A. HUNTER WILLIS 





Iu Memorium 


It seems hardly possible that within a 
few weeks the Game Commission and 
the sportsmen lost two of their best 
friends; Commissioners A. Hunter Willis, 
of Erie, who passed away during a 
serious major operation in Philadelphia 
on October 24, and J. August Beck, of 
Williamsport, who died suddenly at his 
home in Duboistown Sunday evening, 
November 12. Both men rendered in- 
valuable service to the Commission and 
to the sportsmen during their tenure of 
office and continued their interest in 
the State’s conservation program after 
their commissions expired. Both were 
former officers and active members of 
various sportsmen’s associations and 
contributed much of their time, money 
and effort in behalf of the State’s wild- 
life program. Their contributions to the 
cause were many and will be long re- 
membered by their sportsmen friends 
and associates throughout the Common- 
wealth. With the deaths of Mr. Willis 
and Mr. Beck 19 of the 43 men who 
have served on the Commission to date 
have passed away. 





J. AUGUST BECK 




















TRAPPING PROGRAM 


The Commission has decided to launch 
another extensive State-wide game trapping 
campaign this winter. The results of last 
year’s trapping showed that a total of 22,980 
rabbits, 1,820 ringneck pheasants, 63 bob- 
white quail, 862 gray squirrels, and 56 rac- 
coons were secured in this manner, to sup- 
plement the supply of game raised at our 
State Game Farms and purchased for re- 
stocking purposes. 


Trapping was done in practically all parts 
of the State on State Game Propagating 
Areas, City Parks, City Watersheds, within 
cities and town, on private nurseries, truck- 
ing areas and orchards, on State or Federal 
Institutional grounds or reservations, and 
other restricted areas not open to public 
hunting. The Commission, in cooperation 
with the National Youth Administration, 
provided the necessary traps and crates for 
this vast project, and additional equipment 
is being made for use this season by the 
N.Y. A. It is hoped ultimately to make each 
of our seven Field Divisions self-sustaining, 
at least in the matter of rabbits. 


_The Commission needs the active coopera- 
tion of all Sportsmen’s Organizations of the 
State in locating suitable places to trap— 
Places where no hunting is permitted and 
where it would be possible to secure a game 
supply, or places where game is doing damage 
and should be removed. Perhaps some mem- 


bers know of neighbors who have had game 
damage, or are familiar with other splendid 
trapping areas. It may be that many mem- 
bers will be able to assist the Game Protec- 
tors in conducting rabbit drives on a big scale 
on suitable lands, or possibly there are some 
who could assist in the box-trapping of rab- 
bits. If so, kindly notify your District Game 
Protector as soon as possible. 





Bob Vale, well known columnist of the 
Philadelphia Daily News, cited in a recent 
column the case of a chap who drove up to 
a group of hunters and asked where he could 
report the killing of a hen pheasant. During 
the conversation it was brought to light that 





A WARNING! 


HANDLE YOUR RIFLES AND SHOT 
GUNS CAREFULLY. 


ANYONE INVOLVED IN A HUNT- 

ING ACCIDENT IS LIKELY TO 

LOSE HIS LICENSE FOR TEN 
YEARS. 











“he saw something running through the 
brush and thought it was a rabbit and shot.” 
Although from the sportsmen’s angle this 
chap is to be complimented for his honest 
intentions, as far as upholding the law is 
concerned the fact remains nevertheless that 
to be on the safe side he should not have 
shot until he was absolutely sure what he 
was shooting at. Had he taken this precau- 
tion he would not only have saved the 
penalty involved but acclaimed himself an 
even better sportsman. And this brings up 
one point, namely, why shoot at a running 
bird unless you know it is badly wounded. 
Like Mr. Vale said, “Some gunners just take 
a chance, and if they happen to shoot a hen 
pheasant, they let it lie and go elsewhere in 
a hurry.” 





Between Fort Littleton and Burnt Cabins, 
Pa., on a grading job on Super Highway, an 
eight point buck jumped into a 58 foot “cut” 
landing into the mud and water. Truck 
driver Earl Hamer, accompanied by H. C. 
Huffman, of Little Valley, was able to grab 
the large buck by the antlers and led the 
big fellow to the end of the cut where he 
was released. The buck bounded for the 
mountains, none the worse for the experi- 
ence.—Hon. Wm. G. Fluke, Member, Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 
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THE THIRD RESPONSIBILITY 


By M. A. MATTOON 


Reprinted from “Forest Leaves” October 1939 





Thinning a 40-year stand of northern hardwoods. 


HE responsible administrative officer in charge of a National 
Forest, the Supervisor, or of a Ranger District, the Ranger, 
has a three-fold job. 


First comes protection against fire, insect epidemics, disease, etc., 
for without such protection investments in tangible and intangible 
values and the wise use of them cannot be safeguarded, developed 
and enjoyed. Second comes the construction and maintenance of 
those improvements which are essential to the economical and 
successful administration of a forest property. These two tasks are 
services, rather than ends in themselves. They lay the foundation 
for the third and really the essential part of this job, i. e. resource 
management. 


The responsible administrative officer, Supervisor or Ranger, in 
these Eastern Forests is almost universally a man technically 
trained in the profession of forestry. Nevertheless his every day 
tasks and decisions with respect to the management of all of the 
resources, each in its proper relationship to the other, require that 
he know something of the management of each; the soil, the 
water, the timber, the recreation, the wildlife. He views the unit 
for which he is responsible objectively and all inclusively. He is 
guided by the principle of multiple use of forest land which en- 
visions such a balance in management of the resources under his 
direction that the greatest net public benefit will result; benefit 
not only to the general public, but to the local folks who live 
within and immediately adjacent to his forest. He is after a 
balanced program suited to local needs and his philosophy of ad- 
ministration reflects it. 


In any such scheme adjustments are necessary. The manage- 
ment of the timber resources, for example, should take into con- 
sideration the needs of wildlife to the extent that the combined 
services to mankind will be greatest. Wildlife is a product of its 
environment. The relationship between them is extremely com- 
plex and we do not yet know all we need to know about them. 
However, one cardinal principle the administrative officer recog- 
nizes. The relationship should be in reasonable balance. Over- 
population results in deterioration of the environment and ulti- 
mately in the wildlife itself. Under-population deprives mankind 
of that amount of enjoyment he should expect. 


The management of the wildlife resources divides itself also into 
three principal parts. Its application, of course, is to be guided 
by the results of research and study, which are available to the 
administrative officer through consultation, advice and published 
material secured from State, Federal and private agencies engaged 
in wildlife research. He may have a technician in his own staff. 

1. The first part has to do with improvement of environment. 
There are many relatively simple things that can be and are being 
done to improve environmental conditions. Some of these are 


U. S. Forest Service 
The white paint spots indicate trees to remain. 


worthwhile, even on those units or Forests where wildlife popula- 
tions are very meager and the present carrying capacity is far 
above present requirements. It’s not too much to expect that in 
States where this combination exists now, it may be rapidly re- 
versed. The administrative officer’s planting program may involve 
mixtures in which the selection of species includes those of value 
to wildlife. We find him dedicating certain openings, such as 
selected old fields, abandoned roads and railroad grades, etc., to 
special treatment which does not necessarily involve the planting 
of timber tree species. In his timber management plans and sales 
contracts are found provisions for the retention of stream shade, 
for the dispersement of cutting areas to provide better distribution 
of young growth, or the retention of food and den trees in cutting 
operation. In addition, he considers the pruning of abandoned 
orchards and fruit trees so they will last longer and produce 
more, the exclusion of mass recreation from sanctuaries, and many 
other items. These environmental improvement opportunities are 
grasped to the extent that available facilities will permit. 


2. Adaptation of wildlife to the environment involves the con- 
trol of numbers. With the exception of a few areas, the game and 
fish on National Forest land are the property of the citizens of the 
State and are administered by the constituted State authorities. 
The environment, on the other hand, is the property of the citizens 
of the United States and is administered by the U. S. Forest Service. 
Therefore, to best meet the needs of the wildlife, of the environ- 
ment and to serve the interests of the sportsman and the general 
public, it is essential that the closest possible working relationships 
between State and Federal authorities and the public be fostered 
and maintained. The National Forest administrative officer in 
this Region approaches this matter of divided jurisdiction on the 
basis of cooperative endeavor in which the facilities of both public 
agencies may be pooled in the common problem of good population 
control. Written understanding in the form of a cooperative agree- 
ment makes it practicable and essential for the Director of the 
State Game and Fish Department and the Supervisor of a National 
Forest to sit down together and work out those methods and 
practices which will spell good management on the National Forest. 
This is now being done in the States of New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia where the wildlife on nearly 2% milloin acres 
of National Forest Land is being cooperatively handled. Here 
again the administrative officer finds there are many things that 
he and his organization can do. He can assist in the State's law 
enforcement job, in fish rearing and planting, game stocking, jointly 
establish seasons and bag limits to meet special problems, construct, 
maintain and operate improvements for administrative and man- 
agerial purposes, such as fish nurseries, feeding pens, small dams 
and ponds, checking stations. He can conduct censuses, special 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 


Now that we are entering one of the bad seasons of the year 
for distemper, it would be well to call attention to some experi- 
ments we are conducting with my pack of one hundred fox-hounds 
in connection with Dr. William J. Lentz of the University of 
Fennsylvania Veterinary Hospital where I have the honor to be 
on the board. 


As you know active immunity naturally acquired from exposure 
to distemper is usually lasting. This is, however, only true when 
the exposure is with a sufficiently virulent case, and subsequently 
subjected to a further exposure to consolidate the immunity. The 
chief difficulty in artificially immunizing against distemper is due 
to the instability of the virus because it can not be accurately 
standardized as to potency. We have to concern ourselves not 
only with the virus but with secondary infections as well. 


The least involved method of conferring immunity would be either 
to expose the subject to an infected animal or infected premises, 
i. e. a natural infection, or resort to the actual infection of living 
virus, i. e. artificial infection. The danger of these procedures 
however lies in the fact that it is difficult to control the activity 
of either the naturally acquired virus or the artificially acquired 
virus. However, as both methods have equal disadvantages, we are 
putting a few litters in the Distemper Ward where they can get 
plenty of natural infections at no cost. However, a cautious attitude 
suggests itself,—some method of vaccination must be adopted which 
will confer immunity to distemper, and, at the same time, reduce 
or minimize the effect of the virus. Some animals are not fit 
subjects for active immunization. Sometimes vaccination lowers 
the resistence to such an extent that secondary infections ensue 
causing respiratory, intestinal, and nervous complications. Some- 
times such infections are not always related to the actual distemper 
virus, and, although they may occur in association with the virus 
disease, distemper may nevertheless at times occur as separate 
diseases, and may affect dogs known to have previously had dis- 
temper and sometimes at an age generally regarded as past the 
distemper age. A fellow master of hounds had over forty old 


DEER IN PENNSYLVANIA—PAST AND PRESENT 


Y first deer hunting was done in 1885, and I have missed but 

one season since. At that time, and for many years after, 
few counties in Pennsylvania had any considerable number of deer, 
but some had more than a mere remnant of former days. In 
some counties where deer should have been found, they had become 
extinct. In fact, a complete extermination of this beautiful creature 
in Pennsylvania seemed far more than a possibility, but heroic 
measures came in time to save them. 


A word as to the several causes that brought them dangerously 
close to the point of extermination. First, I will name the long 
open season which ran from November 1 to January 1. Most of the 
hunting was done in the month of December when the ground was 
well covered with snow. Another factor that contributed enorm- 
ously to the destruction of deer was the Salt Licker. This character 
operated extensively on every deer range in the State. His methods 
are too well known to call for detail; I will merely add that the 
“Licker” worked from May until September. I saw a lick as late 
as 1908 in Clinton County. 


Still another feature of destruction was the use of buckshot, 9 for 
a 12 gauge and 12 for the 10 bore. About 70% of our Pennsylvania 
hunters used this weapon between 1880 and 1900. The substitution 
of the shotgun for the rifle was due to the fact that after the 
primitive forest had practically gone, the curse of the forest fire 
with its blighting influence was visited upon every deer range in 
the Commonwealth. Millions of acres of healthy, young, second 
growth forest was destroyed again and again. And then the after- 
math. A conglomerate of jungle growth so dense that the visibility 
was so completely reduced that short range shooting became the 
order of things, for rarely was a deer seen beyond forty yards. 
Hence, the popularity of the shotgun with its charge of buckshot 
for quick action and surer hitting. But its wounding propensities 
condemned it and later on its use was prohibited by the passage of 
a measure known as the Anti-Buckshot Bill, which prohibited the 


« « By W. Newbold Ely, Jr., M.F.H. 


hounds of his pack down with distemper this year, and all were 
supposed to have had it before. Infections of this character are 
usually intestinal, and of a highly infectious nature. Distemper 
is very much like influenza in humans and varies tremendously in 
its virulence. You'll recall how during World War I the “flu” 
caused so many deaths. By the same token some years, I have not 
innoculated any puppies, and all have come through distemper. 
One year I innoculated half and did not innoculate the other half, 
and all the losses were from the half innoculated. This year I gave 
serum to forty-two pups which were said to have distemper; all 
but one survived. Four months later they all got distemper again 
and nine passed over the canine Styx. 


Another friend of ours who says he has lost only half a dozen 
puppies in ten years and has over fifty young ones coming along 
each year relies entirely on nursing—when the pupies come down 
with distemper he puts them in a room which is kept at 72° with 
no drafts and gives them whiskey and raw eggs every four hours. 


We are also trying an experiment the idea of which is credited 
to Dr. Slanetz of New York who claims to have immunized puppies 
beginning at the age of one week with a dose of active virus, and 
a second dose of virus at the age of one month; starting out, of 
course, with the supposition that the bitch herself has had dis- 
temper. This time we are exposing the puppies when one week 
old to a case of active distemper. Puppies as we know are sup- 
posed to have a congenital immunity which does not usually last 
beyond the third month. 


In all these methods of combatting distemper it must always be 
understood that for success it is necessary to start out with animals 
known to have had proper raising (many puppies because of 
improper feeding of the bitch never have had a chance in utero), 
sanitation, and adequate food, rich in minerals and vitamins so as 
to have the proper fundamental underlying resistance. And above 
all the puppies should be free of parasites. “Died from distemper” 
90% of the time should be called “Died from hookworm.” 


by Capt. G. W. Dillin 


use of more than one bullet or missile for each shot fired. (This bill 
was the creation of the writer). 


Of the several agencies that contributed greatly to the destruction 
ot our deer in by-gone days, both direct and indirect, there was one 
in a class alone—the dog. “Hounding deer,” though illegal since 
back in the Seventies, was continued in many counties well along 
into the Nineties. As a rule, this method was employed after 
deer had become too scarce for successful still hunting or the drive. 
It was a sort of mopping up process that contributed greatly to 
the final depletion. But hunting with dogs was not the only way 
the dog figured in the process of extermination. Prowling dogs 
that roamed at will reaped an enormous harvest. They worked 
almost incessantly and were especially severe during the winter 
and early spring when deer were thin and weak. On three different 
occasions I found deer killed by prowling dogs. I also knew of a 
water hole in Franklin County where seven deer were killed by 
dogs during a severe winter about the year 1891. 


The years 1880 and 1881 were extremely severe and a very heavy 
snow fell late in December 1880. A heavy crust formed and re- 
mained for nearly four weeks. In the Pine Grove region of 
Cumberland County, deer were nearly exterminated by dogs crust- 
ing these helpless creatures. I hunted there in 1885 and saw the 
bleached bones of deer that had been killed as above mentioned. 
I will also add that during the six days that I hunted, I saw the 
tracks of but three deer. Dogs had practically exterminated them. 
Those were the days when our game law enforcement ended at the 
foot of the mountain and was seldom enforced elsewhere. 


When dogs acquire the deer habit there is practically no limit 
to their energies. They will travel many miles to a deer range 
and often stay away for days. But at this writing I am pleased to 
say that wise legislation and liberal enforcements of its provisions 
has greatly reduced the dog menace. And here let me add that 
this and several other timely measures have increased our deer 
to an astonishing degree. 
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‘“‘A Leap in the Dark’’ (above was a prize winning 
print at the FRONTIERS’ photographic contest last 
February. Like the shot of the deer leaping a 
beaver house, it was made at Little Woodhull Lake. 
When ‘‘jacking’’ for pictures, it is very important 
that there be no moon, and if there is a late one it 
is well not to be caught napping about the deer’s 
feeding and play ground. 


“The Sulking Deer’’ was made some years 
ago with two Nesbit fiash lamps fused 
with duPont squibs after they had each 
been filled with % of an ounce of flash 
powder. However, the ideal outfit to- 
day would be a camera with a _ speed 
1/500th of a second, plus flash bulbs and 
fast film. 
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LICENSES REVOKED 


Upwards of 80 revocations of hunting 
licenses were recommended by the Game 
Commission at its October meeting. Denial 
to hunt in most cases included periods of 
from one to two years, although in some 
instances the recommendation was higher. 
The Commission also formally acted upon 39 
cases involving hunting accidents, property 
damage, assault and battery, etc. These 39 
hearings brought the total held so far this 
year to over 100, about 25% of which were 
cases in which human beings were killed in 
mistake for groundhogs. In many instances 
those persons killed or injured in mistake 
for groundhogs contributed in a way to their 
own misfortune by making themselves as in- 
conspicuous as they possibly could, wearing 
no red, and lying close to groundhog holes. 
One individual sitting hunched up in the tall 
grass near a groundhog hole was eating a can 
of sardines and the bobbing of his head was 
mistaken for a woodchuck by a hunter sev- 
eral hundred yards away using a high pow- 
ered rifle with telescopic sights. Of course, 
this does not excuse the hunter, and the 
point is mentioned simply to caution those 
who unthinkingly court trouble by placing 
themselves in positions where they are apt 
to be shot in mistake for game. 


A great many cases also involved self- 
inflicted hunting accidents and a number 
included damage to farm property and assault 
and battery toward landowners. 


Pennsylvania game coverts were replenish- 
ed considerably as a result of the propagating 
activities carried on by sportsmen’s organi- 
zations and members of farm-game projects 
in cooperation with the Game Commission. 
The Commission shipped to the above groups 
during the past season a total of 12,889 six- 
week old ringneck pheasants, 21,877 day-old 
pheasant chicks, 1,846 pheasant eggs and 1,584 
six-week old Bobwhite quail. These organi- 
zations and cooperators rear the birds to a 
suitable age for liberation and hold a large 
proportion of them over the winter for 
spring restocking. 


The Commission accepted contracts to pur- 
chase a total of 11,251 full grown ringneck 
pheasants for restocking throughout the Com- 
monwealth in March, 1940, to add to the birds 
held on its own game farms. These birds 
were purchased from private game breeders 
within the Commonwealth, the first year 
Pennsylvania breeders could supply the Com- 
mission’s needs. 


The Commission also entered into contract 
to purchase 1,570 Pennsylvania-produced 
Bobwhite quail, the entire number offered 
by Pennsylvania breeders, and 3,500 Bob- 
white quail were contracted for with breeders 
outside the State. Of the total number of 
quail contracted for, approximately 800 to 
1,000 will be used for breding stock on the 
State Farms, and the balance will be liber- 
ated in April. 
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FEDERAL PROGRAM GROWS 


The Federal program for wildlife conserva- 
tion has been going ahead with such strides 
in the last six years that there has been 
nearly 1,000 per cent increase in the acreage 
devoted to waterfowl refuges, Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, Chief of the United States Biolog- 
ical Survey, stated recently, when he spoke 
at the thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
at the American Museum of Natural History. 


Sixty dollars will buy anyone a live, half- 
ton buffalo, $55 will be enough to purchase a 
mature elk, and $45 will give one title to a 
full-grown mule deer. These prices were 
recently approved by Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes for the sale of 299 
buffaloes, elk, and deer on big-game pre- 
serves administered by the Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey. 





Photo by Fuller Coffin 


WHY? Asks Mr. Groundhog, do hunters insist upon 
shooting each other in mistake for me? 


“This Department has, within the past few 
years, undertaken certain fur rehabilitation 
projects in which I am sure you would be 
interested. A large area was placed under 
development as a muskrat rehabilitation pro- 
ject in 1936. During the construction period 
dams, dikes, canals, headgates, etc., were 
built to provide adequate means of con- 
trolling water levels in the area. Through 
their operation conditions with respect to 
food and winter mortality have been greatly 
improved. During the development period 
the area was closely patrolled to prevent 
trapping. The results of our efforts in this 
direction have been extremely encouraging, 
the rate of increase in the muskrat popula- 
tion being between three and four hundred 
percent per annum. 


“Within the past year a further area of 
approximately 150,000 acres, which is outlined 
in red upon the same map, was set aside by 
the Province for development in cooperation 
with the Dominion Government as a muskrat 
rehabilitation project for the benefit of the 
Indian and Halfbreed population.”—J. S. 
McDiarmid, Minister of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


The temperature of many caves in Penn- 
sylvania is about 55° the year around. 


cae 
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WINTER GAME FOOD 


Farmers and landowners are encouraged to 
leave some weeds and shrub growth 
fence rows and in the unused corners of their 
fields for wildlife. Such material Provides 
them with both shelter and food during 
severe weather. 


Many farmers in the State have assisteg 
in solving the winter problem for wildlife 
by leaving a few rows of unhusked corn 
along the edges of the fields. Others have 
assisted wildlife by husking a considerable 
portion of the corn crop from the stalk in- 
stead of cutting all of it. The standing fod. 
der and the few missed ears furnish excel. 
lent game food and cover. Others are plan. 
ning to aid wildlife by leaving a few shocks 
of unhusked corn, spread out at the bottom, 
in the fields until spring. 


Natural food and cover is the only solution 
to the successful propagation of bird life 
which means so much to farmers and orch- 
ardists. 


“In October’s issue of Game News there 
was the list of persons denied hunting 
licenses. As I glanced over the list I was 
proud to see that out of the five hundred and 
fifty revocations only seven were from Phila- 
delphia County. I have always been under 
the impression that the farmer and land- 
owner felt that the fellow from the city 
was the one who violated the laws and be- 
came careless. Considering the large amount 
of registered hunters from Philadelphia 
County I think the very few violations they 
have is a fine record.”—Thomas Colwell, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A 15,000 to 20,000-acre tract of land in 
East Texas is being sought by the Texas 
Game, Fish and Oyster Commission to be 
used in an effort to preserve the pure strain 
of eastern wild turkey, of which there are 
not more than 150 birds remaining in the 
Lone Star State. 


A refuge management plan that has proved 
satisfactory to the West Virginia Fish and 
Game Department provides for the establish- 
ment of inviolate wildlife refuges for 4 
period of time (usually five years) immedi- 
ately upon acquisition of the land by the 
department. According to the plan, the en- 
tire unit is protected against all hunting, 
fishing and trapping during this time, after 
which the area is divided into sectors with 
refuges of smaller size scattered throughout 
the tract. 


How fast can mourning doves fiy? Their 
greatest speed has probably not been clocked, 
but you hunters will know why those delect- 
able little birds are so hard to hit when you 
learn that a pair of mourning doves were 
clocked at exactly seventy miles an hour for 
more than 300 yards recently by Charles 
Friley, Jr., regional game manager for the 
Texas game- department. 
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FIELD NOTES 


Burt Oudette, Game Protector in charge 
of the Pymatuning Museum, Crawford 
County, reported that he flushed about sixty 
blue geese and three snow geese on October 
20 while placing boundary markers on the 


refuge area. 


“At about 9 o’clock in the morning on 
October 24th, I was sitting in my office wait- 
ing for Mr. Rissman, of the U. S. Biological 
Survey, who was coming to look over some 
land. Just outside the office window is a 
pond in Tomtit Run. This pond is about 50 
feet long, and averages 12 feet wide. I have 
some trout in this pond, and enjoy watching 
them jump for flies. There is a large bunch 
of rhododendron growing in the bank and 
it covers quite a bit of the pond at the upper 
end. As I looked out of the window I saw 
that the water had been disturbed rather too 
much for any sized trout that was in there. 
Then I got my eye on a large muskrat sit- 
ting on the bank just at the edge of the 
water. As I looked the rat slid into the 
water and swam up under the bunch of 
rhododendron. As the rat disappeared under 
the bush a mink came out from the upstream 
side and headed up stream at a pace that 
left no doubt in my mind that it was his 
desire to vacate the premises as soon as pos- 
sible. The nearest rat den is in Cold Stream, 
about 400 yards from the scene described. It 
is my opinion that the old rat had chased 
the mink that far from its den.”—Refuge 
Keeper Elmer Pilling, Centre County. 


Albert Buzas, Minersville, brought a male 
ringneck pheasant to the office of the Com- 
mission which had flown against a high ten- 
sion wire along the Susquehanna River near 
Harrisburg. The bird was badly shocked and 
dazed and died shortly afterwards. 





As one way of dealing with the rabbit nuis- 
ance on his father’s 5,000-acre estate at Godal- 
ming, Surry, England, David Leigh, son of Sir 
John Leigh, M. P., is freeing six buzzards he 
has been rearing. The birds were obtained 
as fledglings in Wales, where nothing but 
young rabbits were found in their nest. The 
first two buzzards released have kept within 
a radius of six miles of the aviary. Sports- 
men have been appealed to not to shoot them 
in mistake for eagles. 

A bill in Parliament aimed at the rabbit 
pest has just become law. It empowers local 
authorities to order an occupier of land to 
control his rabbits and if he fails to do so 
to enter upon his land and exterminate them 
and charge him with the cost. 

Every owner of a warren is required to 
fence it in so as not to be a nuisance to his 
neighbors. The act regularizes the use of 
poison gas for exterminating rabbits, gas be- 
ing considered less cruel and probably more 
effective than the gin trap. 

The annual damage done by rabbits is 
estimated at not less than $200,000,000 a year 
and by some at $350,000,000 a year, or between 
three and five times the total value of all the 
Subsidies farming now receives. Rabbits cost 
the Forestry Commission alone $150,000 a 
year.—New York Times, Aug. 28, 1939. 
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SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


In an effort to make hunters more safety- 
minded and to reduce the possibilities of 
hunting accidents while afield the Commis- 
sion prepared for release during November 
and December several hundred motion pic- 
ture trailers in sound showing “How Not to 
Hunt.” The picture portrays vividly the 
many ways in which hunting accidents can 
occur if hunters are careless. The National 
Youth Administration, Harrisburg branch, is 
assisting in the distribution of the films. 


All senior high school boys in Altoona who 
planned to hunt this season were organized 
into a school group which studied hunting 
rules and regulations, sportsmanship, guns, 
trespass regulations, fire prevention and 
safety first. Earl W. Dickey, attendance 
counsellor, of the senior high school in that 
city, formed the group and directed the study. 
Local men were selected for their knowledge 
of hunting, guns, and the woods, and they 
addressed the boys on these subjects. These 
instructors included Joseph Parks, Dr. J. C. 
Nugent, Dr. L. P. Glover, an authority on 
guns, and C. C. Brennecke, local Game Pro- 
tector. 





Richard Swayne and Russell Kyper, Junior Sports- 

men of the Huntingdon County Game, Fish and 

Forestry Ass’n., Inc., gather specimens of Game 

Food, used in an educational display at the County 
Fair and at the Sportsmen’s Field Day. 


At least three times, great glaciers have 
advanced from the north and spread over 
northeastern and northwestern Pennsylvania. 





DUCKS IN COLOR FEATURE NEW 
BULLETIN 


The Commission announces a reprint 
of its Pymatuning Waterfowl Refuge 
bulletin which includes 2) plates of 
common ducks in full color. This pub- 
lication, known as No. 19, can be secur- 
ed for 10c either at the Museum on the 
Pymatuning State Game Refuge near 
Linesville or at the offices of the Com- 
mission in Harrisburg. It is highly 
recommended, especially for school 
teachers and children. 
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AUTOS vs. WILDLIFE 


The following is a list of dead animals and 
birds that were observed along the highways 
of Bucks and Montgomery Counties by 
Kenneth P. Wonder, New Britain, from 
October 1, 1938 to October 1, 1939: 

Bats, 2; blackbirds, 2; bluebirds, 1; bull- 
frogs, 2; house cats, 27; chickens, 7; clipping 
sparrows, 1; crows, 1; catbirds, 1; dogs, 2; gray 
fox, 1; guineas, 1; groundhogs, 2; Baltimore 
orioles, 1; ringneck hens, 16; ringneck cocks, 
2; rats, 3; rabbits, 45; robins, 6; gray squirrels, 
3; skunks, 27; starlings, 2; English sparrows, 4; 
sparrow haws, 2; swallows, 3; snakes (garter), 
14; turkeys (domestic), 1; turtles (land), 2; 
opossums, 5; and pigeons, 1. 

Mr. Wonder writes: “I carried a notebook 
in my car and marked down each animal or 
bird that had been killed by a vehicle. For 
several months the rabbits and cats ran neck 
and neck, but during the summer the rabbit 
toll increased. If this list was multiplied by 
the other counties in the state, with some 
deer and bear included, the result would be 
enormous, and I venture to say 90 per cent 
needless. Game birds and animals make up 
only about 1/3 of the above list, yet there 
were 104 deaths in this group, compared to 
only 83 in the other 2/3 of the group. It 
seems that the game takes it on the chin 
from every angle.” 


“My two brothers and I have been hunting 
in the Carter Camp Section of Potter County 
for years, and in getting these figures to- 
gether we did not call an animal a buck 
unless we were certain of its sex. Otherwise 
it was just a deer. We also tried to avoid 
counting the same deer twice—on the same 
day. Some years we were in the woods 
several days before opening day and stayed 
during the entire season. Other years we 
were there for only a few days. Last year 
we did not hunt. Regardless of the number 
of days spent there the number of deer seen 
per day during the open season holds pretty 
steady, viz—1932, 4 1/5; 1933, 3 2/5; 1934, 
5 1/5; 1935, 6 7/15; 1936, 3 1/5; and 1937, 5. 

“Does this percentage of bucks hold true 
with surveys made by the Game Commis- 
sion?” 

Before Season 


Year 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Total No. of deer 

GO i. crease. 32 73S & 0 4 - 
No. of legal 

WUGEE ox... 8 6 5 1 0 0 
No. of spike 

to 1 1 0 0 0 0 


; During Season 
Total No. of deer 


ae ene S- Si 8 oF ws 
No. of legal 

Lo: 13 ae 8 2 1 
No. of spike 

DNs. casei 0 0 0 0 0 2 


No. of deer seen 
during year... 

Total No. of 
Wan. i... 22:18: 9 2 3 


Grand total of deer, 514; grand total of 
bucks, 66; percentage of bucks, 12+4-; deer seen 
per year 85 2/3; bucks seen per year, 11. 


95 124 134 107 20 34 
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Just a reminder that now is the time to start thinking about spotting your feeding places and 
putting up shelters. 


RAVELING laboratories, enabling wild- 

life physicians to care for the health of 
their four-footed or feathered patients in the 
field more rapidly than ever before, have just 
been added to the equipment of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, under the program for 
conservation of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources. 


Installed in a trailer which the wildlife 
biologists can haul to various sections of the 
country to study conditions in the field, the 
mobile laboratory is equipped with a sink 
with running water, a refrigerator, a folding 
microscope and lamp, and other scientific 
gadgets. Provided with a large dome light 
for night work, the biologists also are sup- 
plied with a centrifuge, electrical apparatus 
to determine the alkalinity or acidity of 
water or other substances, banks of test tubes 
and other glassware, surgical instruments, 
and a post-mortem table. 


With the available equipment, the travel- 
ing biologists can determine water conditions, 
test soil and other substances, make cultures 
of disease-producing organisms, and conduct 
other important observations and tests of fac- 
tors in the field that may affect wildlife dis- 
eases. 

By diagnosing conditions in the area in- 
volved, the biologists already have been able 
to recommend practices that have prevented 
or controlled local outbreaks among certain 
forms of wildlife. 





The Biological Survey urges farmers not to 
trap too many skunks, because the animals 
are valuable rat destroyers. Barns and other 
buildings housing skunks are free from large 
rat populations. 





The value of sound conservation practices 
was recognized centuries ago by prehistoric 
cliff-dwelling Indians in Colorado, it has been 
discovered through surveys by the National 


Park Service in Mesa Verda National Park. 
Hundreds of check dams, built to increase 
the available acreage of tillable land, present 
visible evidence of their farsightedness. 





Trap Contest 


Continuing in its efforts to encourage 
humane methods in trapping fur-bearing 
animals, The American Humane Association, 
New York City, announces the opening of 
its thirteenth annual humane trap contest. 

As in the past a total of $550.00 in national 
prizes and a number of special state prizes 
are offered. Awards are divided into three 
groups: 

Traps for taking animals alive and un- 
hurt—First Prize, $150.00; second prize, $75.00. 

Leghold Type (traps that hold without in- 
jury)—First prize, $100.00; second prize, $50.00. 

Traps that kill humanely—First prize, 
$85.00; second prize, $40.00. 


A special prize of $50.00 donated by General 
Charles McC Reeve will be awarded at the 
discretion of the judges. 


Special state awards are again offered for 
entries from Illinois( Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin. 


The purpose of these annual contests is to 
stimulate an interest in the development of 
humane devices and the use of humane 
methods for taking animals when necessary 
to take them. Humane traps will not only 
solve the humane trapping problem but will 
also prevent wanton waste of our valuable 
wildlife. 

The contest closes April 30, 1940 and all are 
eligible to compete. 

For entry forms or further information 
write the Wild Life Department of The 
American Humane Association, 135 Washing- 
ton Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 


Federal Aid Projects 
in Other States 


Following are some projects undertaken 
by other States under the Pittman-Robertson 
Federal Aid Program. 


The Wyoming Fish and Game Department 
has proposed the use of a portion of their 
Federal Aid funds to acquire a tract of land 
near Jackson, to be used as a winter feeding 
ground for elks. 


The Illinois State Natural History Survey 
Division of the Department of Conservation 
has submitted plans for the conduct of g 
study on farm game problems in central 
Illinois. 


The Alabama State Fish and Game De. 
partment has submitted plans for an inven. 
tory of the wildlife resources. The entire 
State will be systematically surveyed and 
work will be directed toward the determina- 
tion of the present distribution and approxi- 
mate population of the more important game 
and fur-bearing animals of the State. 


The State of Washington, Department of 
Game, has submitted plans for acquiring 
winter deer range, the first unit of a com- 
prehensive restoration program for the State. 
The area contains aproximately 18,000 acres 
and formerly constituted one of the finest 
winter ranges for mule deer in the region. 
Investigators report, however, that due to 
over-grazing the food supply has been re- 
duced to one-third or one-fourth its former 
abundance. It is planned to regulate grazing 
so that the plant growth will be restored and 
increase the game carrying capacity of the 
lands involved. 


The Minnesota State Game and Fish De- 
partment administers approximately three 
and one-third million acres of refuges in the 
State. Investigation disclosed that many of 
the areas at present do not maintain adequate 
breeding stock and, therefore, are not pro- 
ducing wildlife commensurate with the car- 
rying capacity of the refuges. The State plans 
to increase the facilities for the control of 
predatory species and the policing and man- 
agement of the refuges so as to raise the 
productivity of the refuges and assure maxi- 
mum results. 


The Virginia Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries recently proposed a project 
to supersede the original study of the Effect 
of Clearings in Forests on Wildlife. The new 
study has been broadened so as to be more 
inclusive. An effort will be made to de 
termine prior to the initiation of management 
practices the present wildlife populations, 
density and distribution, to determine the 
most economical and practical type of game 
management on forest lands, including 4 
study of clearings under various conditions, 
keep records of the use by wildlife of the 
clearings and to determine the effect of 
various timber management practices om 
wildlife populations. 

The Idaho State Fish and Game Depart 
ment receives thousands of letters ann 
from ranchers and farmers complaining that 
beaver are flooding their lands and interfer- 
ing in other ways with their farming prac 
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tices. Formerly all of these beaver were 
trapped and pelted. 

On the other hand, the Department re- 
ceives many letters from farmers and sports- 


men asking to have beaver planted in streams ~ 


of the arid and moutainous regions where 
there are no beaver at present, but where 
they have been and are now needed as water 
ers. 
cy pee as part of the Federal. Aid 
program to live-trap approximately 3,000 
beaver from the overstocked areas in various 
parts of the State and move them to suitable 
sites where their water impoundment activi- 
ties can be put to needed use. : 
The program will be of great value from 
the standpoint of water conservation, flood 
and erosion control and will help to prevent 
the destruction of forests by fire, as well as 
be beneficial to other forms of wildlife. 
Through expanding the present beaver range 
to its former extent where possible, the State 
will ultimately be able to reap substantial 
financial benefits through harvesting the sur- 
plus populations. 





DEER KILLED IN PENNSYLVANIA 
TO PROTECT PROPERTY 
(January 1, 1934 to December 31, 1938) 


COUNTY 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 Totals 
|” 3 ise Ke Si ne 3 
Allegheny ..... rr . es at's ie ‘ 
Armstrong .... 7% pits can “a> 3 3 
Sa ee $i er _ 
Bedford ....... 1 ‘. 11 7 27 46 
5 1 1 4 2 4 
ees 5 27 10 13 16 71 
a 62 100 28 56 69 $15 
A eee ‘ ‘ . ae an 
ee 4 1 ; 3 8 
Gumbria ...... 8 8 16 ee 32 
Cameron .. : 137 81 26 42 113 399 
re 4 19 19 12 24 78 
Cue iw... 10 13 4 2 95 124 
GEE “os aces “ee ‘ re ; 
A 27 56 35 40 75 233 
Clearfield ..... 45 65 21 30 123 284 
Clinton ..... 112 203 52 65 159 591 
Columbia ..... 8 18 38 21 36 121 
Crawford ..... ‘ . se “< 3 3 
Cumberland ... . ‘ 5 5 9 19 
Dauphin ...... 5 13 5 1 10 34 
Delaware ..... - « er ° ‘ is 
2 Ree 45 85 25 50 177 383 
| Oe aa é bas bk ‘8 
Fayette ....... é 4 ; 4 8 
Dain -x0 6 & 0 90 155 49 96 167 557 
Franklin ...... 3 12 5 11 7 38 
. SS 1 6 13 19 9 48 
a . i a ea ‘ 4s 
Huntingdon .... 21 97 27 7 1 153 
a 1 2 3 4 9 19 
Jefferson ...... 72 85 66 108 148 479 
rere 3 18 6 27 15 69 
Lackawanna ... 2 1 < 6 8 17 
Lancaster ..... 

Lawrence ..... ra : eee es ; ee 
Lebanon ....... ‘ 7 sake 1 1 
Lehigh ........ ‘ ‘ j > , sia 
Luzerne ....... 13 25 29 15 56 138 
Lycoming ... 228 349 187 145 314 1,173 
McKean ...... 24 43 38 70 232 407 
eee 1 1 ‘ ‘ 4 6 
a 14 79 29 60 35 217 
Monroe ... 4 15 9 19 35 19 97 
Montgomery . , ad? Gale be 
Montour ....... . ‘ Tr P ‘ ee 
Northampton . ; " oe 3 ioe 3 
Northumberland . ; 4 4 


Perry EF 3 21 13 11 13 61 
Philadelphia ... : se pee see 
Pike ... 1 15 133 


67 9 

Peltor. ...... 208 217 109 223 528 1,285 
Schuylkill : 8 14 9 14 33 78 
Snyder ....... 6 2 1 5 5 19 
Somerset . 4 4 12 19 90 125 
Sullivan 7 83 191 107 58 238 677 
Susquehanna 1 : 7 3 ‘ 11 
Tioga G45), 92 103 49 93 302 639 
a 15 31 5 15 19 85 
Venango 77 102 132 124 150 585 
Warren ee 33 75 21 52 60 241 
Washington : : ; ; Pg 
Wayne eae 8 11 17 18 24 78 
Westmoreland + 1 41 2 2 46 

yoming .... 6 22 2 2 
ME ties... i es ° sad 78 

Totals ...... 1,543 2,469 1,257 1,620 3,483 10,354 
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Mr. and Mrs. Leon Nogic, Glen Lyon, Pa., are both ardent hunters, and good ones judging from 


the looks of their game bag. 


Every year finds more women accompanying their hubbies in the 


field, a logical and wholesome solution to the problems of the outdoor man. Take the wife along. 


SMELL OF FRESH MEAT MAKES A 
MENACE TO FREIGHT CREW 


Lewistown, Pa., July 2.—Traffic was sus- 
pended on the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for a full hour near Millerstown 
when a fast freight train was held up by 
wildcats. 


Locomotive No. 3427, with a train of dressed 
beef, parted at a defective coupler while 
passing through Millerstown Narrows, and 
Conductor Jack Weaver, of Harrisburg, hur- 
ried forward from the caboose, only to find 
the situation in charge of an old she bob-cat 
and her two half-grown kittens. 


The cats, evidently attracted by the odor 
of fresh meat, were making night hideous 
with their howls in an effort to attract the 
poppa wildcat. Weaver took refuge on top 
of a box car, where he remained until liber- 
ated by Brakeman H. A. Hohenshelt and E. S. 
Eckelberger, who drove the cats back into 
the woods with stones and clubs. 


Curley Sowers, a track walker, encounter- 
ed the same cats later and scared them from 
the tracks when he held his lantern in front 


of his face like a headlight and ran at them, 
making a noise like a locomotive. 


The above is a copy of a clipping found 
recently while looking over some old papers- 
the year in which same was printed is not 
on same. However, if my memory is néar’ 
correct it must be between twenty-five and’ 
thirty years ago—Wm. A. Conroy, Olean, 
New York. 


There are more than 400 lakes and ponds. 
in Pennsylvania. Most of them are in the 
northeastern counties. Wayne county has 
112, Susquehanna county 77, Pike county 56, 
Lackawanna and Luzerne counties about 40: 
each and Monroe county 27. 


The Pennsylvania-New Jersey State bound- 
ary mostly follows mid-channel of Delaware: 
River, but on Susquehanna River from the’ 
Maryland line to the north side of Union 
and Northumberland counties, the county 
boundary is the west bank of the river. 








FUR FACTS 


By Douglas Wade 


(Editor's Note): Many articles concerning 
trapping and fur-bearing mammals have ap- 
peared in past issues of the GAME NEWS, but 
now the trappers and fur dealers will have 
devoted to their interests a specific page, or 
portion, of each future issue of the News. 
All interested persons are invited to contribute 
to this feature. 

Articles on how to trap or where to trap will 
not be accepted unless they have particular 
bearing on: (1) Improved trapping methods 
that tend to eliminate waste; (2) Humane, or 
live-trapping, methods; and (3) Specific tech- 
niques useful in the localized control of pred- 
ators. 

Suggested topics for contributions are field 
observaitons, trapping records, old trapping 
diaries, comments on laws, bounty, seasons, 
primeness of furs during trapping seasons, and 
education. If there are any particular topics 
you should desire, make your wishes known. 
Send all inquiries to Fur Facts Editor, Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMIS- 
SION’S FUR RESEARCH PROGRAM 


By the time this issue of The Game News 
reaches you, another trapping season will 
have started and some 100,000 trappers and 
800 fur dealers will be harvesting a crop that 
is valued annually at over a million dollars. 
If we were to consider only those fur-bearing 
mammals native to the State, we should find 
that Pennsylvania ranks second among all 
States in wild fur production, exceeded only 
by Louisiana which annually relies on a 
prodigious crop of muskrats to maintain its 
leadership. 


Your Game Commission is fully aware of 
the values of fur-bearers and trapping, and 
has underway a fur research program that 
has become a model being followed by sev- 
eral other States. It is the purpose of this 
article to make known the status of this 
program which should enable the Game Com- 
mission more soundly to manage our fur 
resources. 


Already, an efficient method to tally the 
annual fur catch has been developed. This 
is done through checking on the number of 
furs shipped out the State and through study 
of the fur buyers’ report. An excellent study 
has also been made on the Pennsylvania 
bounty system and the results have been 
made available in Research Bulletin Number 
1. (Copies of this publication may be obtain- 
ed by writing to Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, Harrisburg, Pa.) 


In the Fall of 1938, through the assistance 
of the Federal Aid Act, the new program 
was inaugurated. It was divided into three 
aspects, Economic, Inventory, and Special. 
The Economic Aspect, or Survey, was carried 
out in a carefully selected sample area 
(Snyder County) where 5,117 families were 
interviewed concerning their trapping activi- 
ties. The results of this survey have been 
compiled and will shortly appear in printed 
form. 

This year, the Economic Aspect will be 


limited to a detailed study of trapping activi- 
(Continued on next Page) 
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THE LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 
By W. Gard Conklin 


TRACTS RECENTLY APPROVED FOR PURCHASE 


A total of 108 offers of sale of lands to the Commission were considered ang 
formally acted upon by the Commissioners at their meeting held in Harrisburg 
October 18 and 19, 1939. The aggregate area involved in these offers was 30,348 
acres, or an average of 281 acres per offer. 


Forty-one of the offers, totalling 12,542.7 acres, were unconditionally accepted, 
and 2 offers containing 706.8 acres were accepted subject to certain conditions 
Counter offers, at prices less than specified in the options, were made by the 
Commissioners to 11 landowners for a total of 2,420.0 acres. 

Action on 10 offers, totalling 3,169.4 acres, was postponed, and 44 offers, totalling 
11,507.3 acres, were rejected. 


Certain of the conditional and counter offers were agreed to by the respective 
landowners; others, as was expected, were not agreed to. Purchase contracts were 
promptly entered into for the 41 tracts accepted unconditionally, and for 7 con. 
ditional and counter offers agreed to by the landowners, totalling 13,163.5 acres, 


The tracts for which purchase contracts were entered into are here listed. 


RECENT LAND PURCHASE CONTRACTS 































































































LOCATION TOWNSHIP AND PRESENT OWNER 
HOLDINGS TO WHICH OR 
COUNTY ADJACENT OFFERED BY ACRES 
ee Ohio Township Esther A. and Mary O’Mara 
Adjacent to lands previously ap- rere re 106.8 
proved for purchase Re. Gh, Hee, OC Ol... cc caves 441.0 
ee eee Mann Township Brown and Schleigh, Assignees 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 49 of Anna A. Gibboney, et al.. 237.9 
Bedford ..... South Woodbury Township Bi Ges UN . is ka. kha 219.0 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 73 Brown and Schleigh, Assignees 
of Anna A. Gibboney, et al.. 202.0 
= ey _ ____ Do. W\SRS FSS » Unie SCRE 69 ‘* 93.5 
Bradford .... se Leroy Township 
Bounded on three sides by Game James W. English ........... 100.0 
Lands No. 36 
ee ae ‘ Washington Township Hamilton Oil & Gas Co. ...... 4650.0 
if Adjacent to Game Lands No. 95 Ameneny GORA .6c6 i ices ee 23.5 
| res i Patton Township William A. Strouse ........... 251.0 
4 miles Northwest of State College George B. Goheen, Jr. ........ 209.6 
James A. Tayiet . .. .0cseccess eee 
Sp nae Beaver Township of. MET Leer eee 36.0 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 101 A. TR, BPOMOORAE 6.0 ctisceses 65.0 
Te Ss TE oes s oc can wend ol 10.0 
Charies B. Tower ..........° ° 64.0 
RENEE vcewececes. Rockdale Township 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 85 Cathryn Haibach ............ 50.0 
CRIPENEE on cccccces: Sparta Township ed TEPER TT 27.0 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 144 ire V. Rowineen ......cceses 45.0 
co rrr eT ST ee Cussewago Township 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 152 John F. McLaughlin .......... 68.0 
ne ere ‘ Amity Township 
Adjacent to lands previously ap- 
proved for purchase in Amity J. M. MoCullough'’ 2... .00<ssenn 20.0 
Township 
Pe is anmewees ; Wayne Township Caroline B. MoOCey .cccks ste +» 165.0 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 154 i. eu. Bee 66.0 
BUOR WRRRES. 2k cncesecsncenven 50.0 
BPIO .... cccces ° Union Township 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 102 Cc. A. and W. M. Hubbell..... 40.0 
errr ° Waterford Township 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 109 Cathryn Maibaok ... 6 sees ars 50.0 
ces sees ; Union Township oy ae 200.0 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 49 Guy Crawietd . ..<scov-svesse 44.0 
ae Union Township 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 128 Weel MOE... sno cucamen am 40.0 
ES) bi vue «ces0ns Jackson Township Kenneth Milliken & Albert Blair 311.0 
10 miles Southwest of Waynesburg W. V. Hoskinson .. Seow s ken 
DO vicki ncsewen Jackson Township Laura Stockdale ......cccccses 135.0 
11 miles Southwest of Waynesburg William R. Tague ..........-- 200.0 
Nella H. Bailey ........¢- -. 100.0 
Lycoming ...... Plunkets Creek and Hillsgrove 
and Townships Lawrence J. Stopper ........ss. 3,809.2 














a ee Barbours and Hillsgrove 
- - ---— $$$ —__$_ - = —_ — $$$ 
eer. . lh hatin Palmyra, Blooming Grove and David D. Medway, et al....... 2,500.0 
Lackawaxen Townships 
Near Lake Wallenpaupack 
— — — — _ _ — ———__-_— — ——— —-— — —__—_—— _—— — a 
| East Brunswick Township 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 106 William E. Groff ........ : 10.9 
DE i. .<sseceeeds Allegheny Township Emma Norris ........ccccses: 250.0 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 104 Mrs. G. B. Butler ....... 20.0 
a AS oes 6 ee wren ares wee awe Ble Sh eee 9 8 0 068 6 oe ee 
a ee re: Larimer & Northampton Townships Milton R. Ernst .........eee8 62.0 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 82 
a F ere eae ————— 
Susquehanna . New Milford Township and ex- Harriett and Pauline Ayers...- 290.0 
tending into New Milford Boro. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. » +. 
Caee, et” Se eae Ss aan sora, we SOW. HR, UO - 2 008 eee 
Susquehanna - Great Bend Township Anna V. Sturek .......6+.-¢8 100.0 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 35 —— 
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ex vedsowes Middlebury, Tioga and Richmond Lillie BH. CRAMCO .....ccccceee 278.0 
oe ete" Townships Frank & Fred Starkey, Exec. .. 338.0 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 37 
ee ere sy Rockland Township Charlies A. Ablett .....cecse.. 50.0 
—_— Adjacent to Game Lands No. 45 
Wayne .....--- BAK, Scott Township Charlotte Gardinier .......... 40.0 
: Adjacent to Game Lands No. 70 
ane cane th act nc as 
Warren ...-.---ee9- Brokenstraw Township Charles R. Moore ........--++ 300.0 
Adjacent to Game Lands No. 86 igre" se 
ae egestas Tetade 66 Same WOMMNAENEs «so 05 s+. «cc oxsncdesaccsantss 13,163.5 











Purchases Recently Consummated 


Since last reported in the Game News, the Commission secured title for 15 
tracts totalling 6,583.9 acres for which purchase contracts had previously been 


entered into. These tracts are here listed: 








State Game 








COUNTY GRANTOR Lands Number Acreage 
WARIS) ca ccccccssecccvesecce First National Bank of Williamsburg........ 118 3,479.3 
BuckS ...2..cccccccccees-- Lycureus Kirkpatrick . .....ceccvesccssevsse 157 5.9 
Butler ..........+.......,-.Butler County National Bank & Trust Co. ... 164 346.2 
Gambria .....0--cccceesees Cambria County Commissioners ...........+ 26 118.8 
Columbia .....+....--eeee- Wate FH. WA ci so cen ei p Si es es» Fisee8 58 7.4 
DE cea ctcdeteaccesses Federal Land Bank of Baltimore ........... 163 183.1 
DE chads. tos Cecteesens I TI oo ike.o'0 5:5 0:3 osm nee a aes hee ce 88 124 2.2 
Northumberland .......+++-- Whitmer-Steele Co. ... RS 165 1,104.8 
Schuylkill ........--e8--e08 WHEREIN Dg WU IOES 6 656s cc tcowsen SAP ay es 132 536.1 
Somerset ....+++>+ iakvener™ OPO Te. WeeOEe. 6 cces i eesve ve ian aican ae 50 4.0 
THOT cccccccessccec-seeree Daisey Loveless, Executrix rece my rere 37 188.2 
TIOGR cocccccerscccerseesee io. FO | Ae rrr ae eee R 37 212.1 
WERE ccc cc cee se Cees eoree Mary W. Hughes ......cccenss 37 213.5 
ere ree Pe John O. Hoare .......00- 37 100.3 
ee ee TERS ee... MEET ERE EE Oe 39 82.0 

TOTAL ...-cecccece--ee re 6,583.9 





The acquisition of the above mentioned tracts brought the aggregate area of 


State Game Lands to 616,152.08 acres. 





FUR FACTS 


ties with 100 selected trappers throughout 
the State cooperating. These trappers will 
keep a daily record of the number of traps 
set, the catch, the amount of time spent in 
trapping work, together with prices received 
for pelts. They will also keep an accurate 
record of all animals, other than fur-bearers, 
which they catch. (If you are interested 
in keeping similar records, write to Douglas 
Wade, Box 66, Beavertown, Pa.) 


The Inventory Aspect will consist of map- 
ping the distribution and relative abundance 
of fur-bearers throughout the State, while 
the Special Aspect will be concerned with 
detailed studies of the effects of the bounty 
system on tropping. 


Starting this Fall and continuing for the 
next four or five years, special studies will 
be conducted on the life-histories, food habits, 
and diseases of the muskrat, the skunk, and 
the red and gray foxes. Methods of live- 
trapping muskrats will be developed, and a 
number of muskrats will be tagged and 
released to test the feasibility of re-stocking 
this number-one fur-bearer. 


Another important feature of the research 
program is taking place at the Research 
Division’s Experimental Station located in 
Lycoming County, where physiological 
studies are being conducted with Pennsyl- 
vania animals, among which are many of the 
fur-bearers. 


Cooperating with the Commission in these 
Studies are workers of the United States 
Biological Survey, and the Pennsylvania 
State College. The degree of success of the 
entire program will, however, depend on the 
cooperation received from trappers and fur- 
dealers. This feature page is designed partly 
to build up a cooperative spirit and through 
it you and the Game Commission can ex- 
change ideas. 


Observe the Laws. Don’t Overtrap. 
Eliminate Wasteful Practices and 
Take Furs only when Prime. 








VETERANS STUDY NATURE 


Officials of the Veterans Administration 
Facility, Coatesville, have proven that the 
inauguration of a study of natural sciences 
by a Patient-Organization at the Facility is a 
distinct addition to existing occupational 
therapy stages in neuro-psychiatric hospitals. 
They believe that with the further growth 
of interest in all branches of natural sciences 
they are creating a substitute against such 
time when their patients can no longer en- 
gage actively in some of the already existing 
activities. It must be apparent, officials claim- 
ed, to the students of occupational therapy 
that nature, which is at all times around them, 
offers an ever ready laboratory for study and 
reflection and that patients who interest 
themselves deeply are helped considerably. 
Editor's Note: The Editor and other officials 
of the Commission have had the privilege upon 
occasions to lecture and show pictures before 
the Patients-Naturalist Club at the Facility and 
the interest manifest by the students has been 
amazing. They take a keen interest in the wild 
birds and animals on the hospital area and have 
learned to identify most of them. They have 
also been given excellent instructions in botany 
and entomology and have come to know many 
of the wild flowers and insects which are found 
on the area. 
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J. L. NEIGER, Chairman. 


At a recent meeting of the Northeastern 
Division of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, held in the State Game 
Commission office in Kingston, J. L. Neiger, 
this city, was elected chairman, succeeding 
Norman Farnham, of Honesdaye. Neiger, 
who has served for the past year as vice 
chairman was succeeded by Willard Quick, 
Monroe County commissioner and president 
of the Monroe-Pike Sportsmen’s Association. 
Neiger is also president of the Lackawanna 
County association. 


Messrs. Neiger and Quick will assume 
office on January 1 and their positions as 
chairman and vice chairman, respectively, 





WILLARD QUICK, Vice Chairman. 


automatically make them members of the 
board of directors of the state federation. 
Election of Neiger marks the first time that 
a Lackawanna County man has held the 
office since the division was organized seven 
years ago. The division has a membership 
of over 5,000 and takes in the counties of 
Monroe, Pike, Wayne, Susquehanna, Wyom- 
ing, Lackawanna, Luzerne and Carbon. 


The delegates to the meeting yesterday also 
decided to recommend to the state fish com- 
mission that ice fishing be permitted this year 
for two months, beginning Dec. 1, and that 
five tipups be allowed for each person with 
the day’s limit to be fixed at six pickerel and 
fifteen perch. 





The Sportsmen’s Council of Mercer County 
did a good job this year by organizing seven 
new clubs, making eleven sportsmen’s organ- 
izations in that county to date. The Council 
recently held a Farmer-Sportsmen’s Program 
at the Mercer Fairgrounds and also conducted 
a Sportsmen’s Exhibit at the Stoneboro Fair. 
Howard McIntire, President of the Council, 
says that two clubs are handling ringneck 
pheasants furnished by the Commission this 
year and that he expects more to cooperate 
mext season. 


Francis Knelly, of Hazleton, who drives 
from that city to Oneida, Schuylkill County, 
and back every day, a distance of about 20 
miles, kept a record of the game he saw 
killed on the highway from April 1 to Sep- 
tember 1 as follows: 123 rabbits; 2 ruffed 
grouse; 5 skunks; and 3 weasels. On some of 
the trips he said he did a little executing 
of his own to the tune of 3 stray dogs, 7 stray 
house cats, and 13 crows. 


The members and families of the Crawford 
County Sportsmen’s Council recently toured 
the county visiting game lands, the Pymatun- 
ing spillway and museum, and other points 
of interest. The trip covered the entire 
county and was attended by a caravan of 
about 75 cars and 400 people. It ended at the 
Titusville Clubhouse with a hot supper serv- 
ed by Theodore Bartholomew, chef of the 
Titusville branch. C. W. Fay was Chairman 
of the Committee and was ably assisted by 
Game Protector George W. Keppler and 
several of his deputies. 


Five Centre County organizations, includ- 
ing Nittany Valley, Pleasant Gap, Port 
Matilda, Bellefonte and State College were 
represented at a recent dinner meeting of the 
Centre County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs held at State College. This organization 
carried on an extremely active campaign last 
year and all indications point toward a large 
membership for 1940. 





COON TRIALS 


The Bucks-Montgomery County Coon Hyp. 
ter’s Club held its Semi-Annual Coon Houng 
Field Trial recently on the Eastern State Penj. 
tentiary Grounds near Gratersford., Fourty. 
four dogs were entered from Pennsy} 
New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, 

There were six preliminary Heats run jy 
addition to the Final Tree, Final Line ang 
Pot Chase. The winners were as follows: 

First Heat—first line, Sweeps, Lloyd Say. 
ders, Norristown, Pa.; first tree, Drive, Behr 
& Deloughey, Madison, N. J. 

Second Heat—First line, Range Rider 
Woodward & Tyler, Avenel, N. J.; first tree 
Buck, Bach & Kichline, Hellertown, Pa, 

Third Heat—First line, Turk, Bach & Kich. 
line, Hellertown, Pa.; first tree, Turk, Bach 
& Kichline, Hellertown, Pa. 

Fourth Heat—First line, O’Henry, Behre & 
Deloughey, Madison, N. J.; first tree, Blue 
Jim, Stoney Kennels, Wilmington, Del, 

Fifth Heat—First line, Homer, P. Patton, 
Supplee, Pa.; first tree, Homer, P. Patton, Sup- 
plee, Pa. 

Sixth Heat—First line, Lead, Mr. Walls, 
Chestertown, Md.; first tree, Ben, E. Conrath, 
Fleetwood, Pa. 

Final Tree—Buck, Bach & Kichline, Hel 
lertown, Pa. 

Final Line—O’Henry, Behre & Deloughey, 
Madison, N. J. 

Pot Chase—First line, O’Henry, Behre & 
Deloughey, Madison, N. J.; first tree, Blue 
Jim, Stoney Kennels, Wilmington, Del. 

Report by Ambrose Gerhart, Game Protec- 
tor, Souderton, Pa. 


Over 200 enthusiastic sportsmen attended 
the annual booster meeting of the Lehigh 
County Fish and Game Protective Association 
at Allentown recently. The Lehigh group 
has been particularly interested in promoting 
conservation education. A demonstration of 
its work along this line can be clearly seen 
by referring to the article by Charles 7 
Nehf, Club Secretary, which appears in this 
issue. 


Stop! Look! Listen! 
A hunter popped a partridge on a hill} 
It made a great to-do and then was still 
It seems (when later on his game he spied) 
It was the guide. 


And one dispatched a rabbit for his haul 

That later proved to measure six feet tall; 

And, lest you think I’m handing you a 
It’s name was Smith. 


A ‘cautious’ man espied a gleam of brow!, 
Was it a deer—or Jones, a friend from town’ 
But while he pondered by the river's rim, 

Jones potted him. 
George F. Shepherd. 
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STOLEN 

One “Fox”, 12 gauge. single barrel trap 
with two sets of barrels, thirty-two 
inches in length, serial No. 400001. The stock 
on this firearm was walnut, straight grip 
with a Monte Carlo insert, the insert being 
of lighter colored wood than the mair. portion 
of the stock and equipped with a Judson 
rubber pad in which the leather facing had 
been removed. The gun was encased in a 
tan leather case made especially to hold the 

two barrels and stock. 

A buff colored cotton shooting jacket with 
recoil pad on the right shoulder. 

One pair of gold shooting glasses with ear 
guards, the lenses being of amber color and 
ground to proper refraction. 

All of this property was stolen from an 
automobile owned by Dr. J. W. Frank, M.D., 
of 1730 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, on June 15. 

Dr. Frank is exceedingly anxious to locate 
this property and likewise offers a liberal 
reward for any information concerning the 
same. 

Attention might well be directed to gun 
clubs where this particular firearm would be 
advantageous in shooting clay or live birds. 


$50.00 REWARD 


$50.00 REWARD will be paid for the return 
of a Golden Retriever. Male. Ear tip height 
about 2 feet 6 inches. Weight about 70 
pounds. Age 4 years. Golden, coffee color, 
with lighter feather. Answers to name of 
“Kaffi.” Home in Fox Chapel District. Wore 
no collar when lost October 24, 1939. If 
found call H. J. Heinz II, Sterling 2290 or 
Cedar 5700, Pittsburgh Exchange, or write 
him, c/o the H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


LOST 

20 gauge shotgun, Winchester pump gun, 
Model 1912, #3593. 

32 Winchester Special, lever action, 
#930491, gold front sight, Lyman Peep. 
Couple notches and nicks on stock. If found 
notify Peter Lease, R. D. 4, Bedford, Pa. 


LOST 


Red bone bull terrier and Blood hound 
pup, name of Bob. Head inclined to look 
like bull, may crouch when one comes near 
him. Small white spot on chest, also has 
Scar on chest. Hair almost as short as if 
clipped, very sleek, cherry red, small legs 
and feet. Rat tail and blackish. Broad head 
and chest. 1% years old. Dog has decided 
darker stripe down back, and was in ex- 
celient condition. Dog was lost while hunting 
in Chester County, near the Yorger Farm and 
Memorial Park in the vicinity of Malvern, Pa. 
LIBERAL REWARD for return or informa- 
tion. Notify Guy Croyle, Centennial Rd., 
Penn Valley, Narberth, Pa. 


STOLEN 
Biack Gordon Setter, Male, 8 years old, all 
black, hair very thin on tail. Wearing a 
black strap collar with three or four Chester 
County licenses, and a big ring on it. Last 
seen near New Garden and Landenberg Town- 


Ships. If found notify Dominico Torello, 
West Grove, Pa. 
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Individual shooting honors for the fourth annual field day of the Federation of Sportsmen’s 

Clubs in Lehigh County were taken by the four men pictured above. From left to right: 

Dewey Fenstermaker, Palmerton, shooting a score of 48x50 blue rocks, placed first in the 

visitors class; A, G. Freeman, 60 Wyoming St., Allentown, on 47x50, was tied in second place 

for membership honors; Harvey W. Muth, Allentown R. 3, registered 48x50 targets to lead the 

top membership prize, and Barton M. Snyder, Allentown R. 2, with 47x50 tied with Mr. 
Freeman. 





Officials of the county unit, reading as in the upper photo, are: Charles H. Nehf, Allentown, 

Secretary; John H. Craig, Slatington, treasurer; Forrest B. Kiefer, Alburtis, first vice president: 

Tilghman §S. Cooper, Jr., Coopersburg, ex-president, and Earl Cope, 173 Ridge St., Emmaus, 
second vice president. President F. Al Brown was not present at the time. 





All ready for trial heats which because of the weather were started too late. Paul Struhar 
was chairman of arrangements for the trials. The open trial, run over a scented course of 
about one and a half miles, was won by ‘‘Sunrise,’’ a hound owned by 0. H. Krock, Alburtis. 
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OMERSET WOLVES 


TANDING well over six feet tall, straight 

as an Indian, a noble type of Gothic 
Huguenot, William S. Livengood, Sr., of 
Somerset County, uncle of popular “Bill, 
Jr.” on the “Hill” the veteran publisher 
belies his 78 years. 

“I am a year older than the late Martin 
Grove Brumbaugh but we were close friends 
when we attended Juniata college, where my 
nephew, the present secretary of internal 
affairs, graduated in 1920. 


“Juniata was a modest institution of higher 
education when Martin and I were students 
there but under Dr. C. C. Ellis’ leadership it 
is developing faster than our fondest expec- 
tations. When I left college in 1880 I was a 
surveyor awhile, then came a chance to teach 
school in Thayer county, Nebraska, in 1884, 
in a region settled by former Somerset coun- 
tians, the county superintendent being a 
Myersdale boy. Among my pupils was a boy 
named Mehaffey whose father in 1879 had 
killed the last bison in Thayer county. Even 
when I was in Thayer there was much virgin 
prairie and the huge buffalo wallows were 
exactly as the bison had left them. Skulls 
and bones of the vanished millions fairly lit- 
tered the plains. Prairie chickens, akin to 
the vanished heathcocks of Pennsylvania, 
were plentiful. Yet later I was glad to get 
back to the mountains of my native Somerset 
county where I have remained except for 
the work on the engineering corps of the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh railway 
in Elk county, and the South Penn—Warren 
VanDyke’s and Walter Jones’ famed ‘dream 
highway.’ 

“Another bird that had become very rare is 
the wild pigeon. I don't agree with some 


By WM. S. LIVENGOOD, Sr. 


writers on the topic that none was seen after 
1876. I saw them by the millions in Elk 
county as late as 1881 and 1882. They came 
to Pennsylvania much earlier than most 
nature writers claim, or else some flocks re- 
mained with us all winter. In Wilcox, Elk 
county, where 1,000,000 western buffalo hides 
were tanned at the Shultz tannery, between 
1870 and 1885, during snowstorms in Janu- 
ary, February and March, 1882, wild pigeons 
flew across Wilcox so low that every man, 
woman and child who could handle firearms 
was out potting them by the thousands. We 
were told that later the pigeons established 
a vast nesting in Forest county. I saw wild 
pigeons flying over the Clarion river by the 
millions about the same time or in 1883. In 
the autumns of 1877 and 1878, I think in Jan- 
uary, I saw wild pigeons flying from the 
north over the Casselmai river in Somerset 
county in such enormous, dense companies 
the sun was obscured from mountain to 
mountain. I heard much, too, from my older 
relatives concerning the last wolves in 
Somerset county. My aged uncle and aunt, 
John and Barbara Keim, I remember them 
well, resided in a tiny log cabin near Salis- 
bury and for most of their lives were familiar 
with wolves and bears. One winter’s night 
the wolves seemed to how] off every peak on 
all sides of their home, louder and fiercer and 
longer than they had ever known. It was 
the last time that they ever heard the wolves. 
It seemed as if they realized their time had 
come and pulled out to some far country 
where game was more plentiful and they 
were not subjected to such merciless perse- 
cutions. 





Wildcat at bay. Bounty was removed on these colorful predators to insure their perpetuation. 
Unlike the Cougar and the Wolf, these cunning creatures shall ever be a part of our forest 
areas if wise laws prevail. 


“When Aunt Barbara’s people, the Meyers, 
of Lebanon county, moved westward th 
spent a night at Grantsville, in G 
county, Maryland. During the night wolves 
surrounded their tavern, howling q 
until daybreak. The next day the 
turned north, eventually becoming the found. 
ers of Meyersdale. In 1887 I reached Cali. 
fornia, having stopped at several western 
states on the way. In 1937, 50 years later, | 
retraced my steps westward and revisited 
familiar scenes in California, Washington anq 
Oregon. I still write for my newspaper, the 
Meyersdale ‘Republican’ and regard Arthur 
H. James the greatest governor in a geners. 
tion. My old friend Marion D. Patterson is 
an outstanding judge, but I fear Blair county 
is going to lose him to the supreme bench, 
I recall the visit of the Pennsylvania Alpine 
Club to Negro mountain in 1921. It was, 
memorable occasion and I rejoice that such 
mountaineering veterans as Harry McGray, 
Bruce Hunt, Major W. J. Cooper and others 
still live but Harry B. Kinch’s and (Co, 
Thomas W. Lloyd’s loss would be an irrepar. 
able one to any outdoor group. 


“One night my elderly Keim relatives 
heard a commotion in their pig pen and going 
out with the old tin lantern beheld a 30. 
pound black bear trying to make a getaway 
of it with a suckling pig tucked under each 
arm. The old pioneer grinned at bruin mak- 
ing its clumsily greedy effort to climb over 
the high fence and said. ‘Not so fast, old 
friend.’ Turning to his wife, Keim said in 
Pennsylvania Dutch, ‘Go to the woodshed 
quick and fetch the axe.’ When she returned 
the old nimrod slaughtered the bear and 
while his wife held the lantern aloft skinned 
it with his crooked knife and made a won- 
derful coat out of the hide. Those were 
great days when nature provided every- 
thing.” 





The Tamaqua Rod & Gun Club recently 
printed a very appropriate announcement of 
a forthcoming meeting in which they in- 
cluded some of the things the club did dur- 
ing the past year, namely: the sponsoring of 
a vermin contest for which prizes weft 
awarded; distribution of about 10,000 brown 
trout in local creeks from the club's fish 
propagating pools; the releasing of 97 twelve- 
week old ringneck pheasants furnished the 
club by the Game Commission at six weeks 
of age; the installation of an outdoor pistol 
range for day and night shooting, and affilia- 
tion with the Anthracite Trap Shooting 
League. Some of the things the club ad- 
vocates for its members for next year = 
clude the payment of dues, attendance # 
meetings, participation in skeet shooting, and 
a general “booster club” campaign. 


Cooperative Farm Game Projects now coll 
prise almost 127,000 acres including over 1500 
leased agreements between private 
owners and the Game Commission. 
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CRIST SHOCKEY OF WOLF 
SPRINGS 


Crist Shockey, a pioneer hunter of the 
Pennsylvania mountains, was treed by a pack 
of wolves one evening while returning from 
a hunt. All night long they howled around 
the big pine in which he perched, in zero 
weather, at times devouring one of their own 
number which became injured, clawing the 
tree and leaving marks which could be seen 
many years after. When daybreak came they 
sought their dens and Shockey climbed down 
and made his way to his cabin, where he 
was long recovering from frostbites of that 
nerve wracking night. Near the cabin was 
a spring which never froze over and to 
which bears, wolves and panthers came for 
water. The old hunter caught hundreds of 
them in traps and picked them off with his 
rifle, and to this day it is called Wolf Spring. 


Shockey was a German, a soldier of the 
Revolution, who located in the western Penn- 
sylvania mountains after the war as a trap- 
per and hunter. He marketed his pelts each 
year in Hagerstown. In 1807 he took his 
winter catch east on two pack horses, and, 
after making his sale, stopped at a store to 


‘buy a copy of the Hagerstown Almanac, 


which even at that day was found along with 
the Bible in every frontier cabin. Shockey 
could not read, and when the dealer offered 
him a bargain he bought a large bundle of 
the almanacs, expecting to sell them at a 
good profit on his way over the mountains; 
but when he offered them for sale it was 
discovered that the dishonest dealer had sold 
him the useless almanacs of the previous 
year! 


In the mountains, near Shockey’s cabin at 
Wolf Spring, lived James Kelly, another 
early woodsman, and the two often hunted 
and trapped in company. One morning 
Shockey went to the Kelly cabin, but found 
only traces of human hair and blood, and, 
following the trail, found the hunter at a 
nearby stream washing the blood from his 
head and face. He had bunked close to the 
cabin walls, and a panther had clawed out 
the chinking and then reached in and seized 
Kelly by the scalp and about snatched him 
bald-headed. 


Bounties ranging from $8 to $10 up were 
offered by the different frontier counties for 
wolf, panther and bear scalps. The hunters 
usually cashed in their scalps in the counties 
offering the highest bounties, and in one case 
a cunning mountain hunter on the border of 
Westmoreland and Somerset counties, in 
Pennsylvania, placed the carcasses of dead 
horses and cattle just across the line in the 
former county where the bounty was $20, 
double that in the latter county, and thus he 
made his kills at the highest profit and with- 
out resorting to subterfuge to prove that the 
wolves and panthers were actually killed 
within that county. 





DO YOU KNOW... 


A fossil coral reef is exposed in a road 
cut on the west bank of Brodhead Creek, two 
miles north of Stroudsburg. There is an- 
other one in Wonderland Caverns at Manns 
Choice in Bedford county. 
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Members of the Sportsmen’s Guild of Richeyville, Pa., feeding game during the winter of 
1938-39—another reminder that our efforts in behalf of wildlife de not cease with the close 
ef the hunting season. 


“While enroute from Coudersport to Gale- 
ton on route 6—east of Denton Hill, on the 
evening of October 25th, I observed the fol- 


_lowing episode in the drama of the wild. 


Darkness had settled in its usual impene- 
trable mask, which shrouds the wooded 
mountains and hills of Potter County in the 
fall of the year. One must be constantly alert 
during the latter days of October in order 
to avoid collision with the white-tail deer, 
as it is usually about this time, that the call 
of the wild, in its inscrutable way, urges the 
lordly buck to pursue his mate, which in- 
creases the hazard of collision. Being on the 
alert for such events, I was challenged in my 
right of way by the smallest of owls, the 
Saw-Whet Owl, which evidently had been 
perched on the side of the road waiting for 
his evening meal. A small mammal of some 
kind hastily attempted to cross the high- 
way, when with the grace of a feathered 
arrow this tiny bird of prey struck and held 
his victim. All in an instant this episode 
occurred. I observed the challenge and look 
of defiance on the part of this tiny creature, 
as he was aware of the danger of the wild 
two-eyed monster bearing down upon him 
and challenging his right to procure his 
evening meal. I narrowly averted striking 
the owl and his victim by swinging sharply 
to the right and applying my brake very 
sharply. Upon glancing to the left I observed 
the tiny owl escape with his evening meal.”— 
Field Division Supervisor M. E. Sherman, 
Elk County. 


The Sixth Annual Convention and Fourth 
Annual National Crow Shoot will be held 
at Kenton, Ohio, June 28 and 29, 1940. Head- 
quarters will be at the Weaver Hotel. Local 
Committees are now being appointed and the 
Sportsmen at Kenton are planning to make 
this the largest attended and most successful 
crow shoot that we ever held. The Secre- 
tary, Leo M. Fox, Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio, will mail a copy of the rules to anyone 
that wants them. 


AMERICA’S WILDLIFE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


I think the figures show that wildlife on 
the whole is faring very well under the im- 
proved conditions. Antelope, deer and elk 
have increased remarkably since 1921. The 
increase has amounted to over 600 per cent 
for antelope, 250 per cent for deer, and 160 
per cent for elk. Similar increases are shown 
in mountain goat—50 per cent and moose—45 
per cent. Black bear has also shown a 30 
per cent increase. The grizzly in the United 
States shows a slight decrease of 8 per cent 
since 1924. Recently, with State cooperation, 
areas have been set aside to enable this great 
game animal to rebuild a productive breed- 
ing stock, Only the bighorn has shown a 
significant decline. This has been gradual 
and slow on National Forests and is probably 
due largely to predation. Every effort is 
being made to safeguard this valuable species 
of which we have 10,100 on fifty-seven Na- 
tional Forests. 


In the case of the California Condor we 
have established a sanctuary to safegard the 
remnant of this species on the Los Padres 
National Forest. 


On the whole, the National Forests with 
one-tenth of the land area have almost one- 
third of the big game. We average about five 
big game animals per square mile of land 
which is more by far than that of any other 
Federal agency. 


But are we satisfied? No! Our present 
populations by no means represent the full 
opportunities of our National Forests lands 
and waters for producing all types of wild- 
life. We believe that with proper manage- 
ment and better care in balancing numbers 
of animals with condition and environment 
we can very greatly increase our produc- 
tion. 





During September 112 game prosecutions 
were made entailing penalties in the amount 
of $3,675. 
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THE DEER 


HE deer has become a nuisance in many parts of Pennsylvania. 

Last year’s effort to reduce the herd by a short open season 
on deer without antlers was proper but not sufficient in areas 
where deer are so numerous as to destroy crops. It was opposed 
and resented by certain classes of citizens—sentimental folks who 
think it a crime to kill does, sportsmen who do not consider the 
rights of others and sundry publicans who want plenty of deer 
around to show their guests. They and others united and persuaded 
the Legislature to enact an amendment to the game law providing 
that whenever 50 per cent of the licensed hunters of any county 
oppose an open season on deer without antlers no such season shall 
be provided by the State Game Commission. Which means, and is 
intended to mean, that regardless of the interests of farmers and 
all others the Game Commission cannot allow the slaughter of the 
sacred doe. Many sportsmen of longer vision and greater fairness 
opposed this bill, but sense could not prevail over sentiment. Let 
us hope that the Governor will veto the amendment and so leave 
to the Game Commission the power to regulate the number of deer 
in any area. The Commission has heretofore attempted to be 
fair to farmers as well as to others and should not be hampered 
by a foolish legal restriction of its authority in the administration 
of our game policies. 


Those who proposed this foolish legislation will deny that deer 
are too numerous. The evidence is all against them. The surveys 
of the Game Commission reveal the fact that deer are so numerous 
in some regions that they have destroyed their own food supply. 
The evidence of many farmers who have lost part or all of their 
crops shows what actually happens with too many deer. Right 
here in Allegheny county one fruit grower’s employes and friends 





DECEMBER 


NUISANCE 


had to kill fourteen deer the first day of last year’s open gs 

This in a county of 123 political units, mostly towns and Cities, ang 
a population of 1,642,000. Other farmers in other counties have 
been compelled to kill more than that in attempting to protect theip 
crops and then failed to protect them. The Game Commi 

estimates that last year automobiles killed about 2,500 deer on our 
highways, many of these collisions with serious injuries to those 
in the cars. Plantings of trees on public shooting grounds and 
forest lands are destroyed by deer. The Game Commission has 
one report which says that the WPA planting crew looked behing 
and saw the deer following and eating the seedlings as they were 
planted. A recent survey by a federal expert on one tract of land 
in central Pennsylvania reveals four times as many deer as should 
be there for their own good. And these are only a few examples, 


What are farmers to do if this amendment becomes law and if 
the Game Commission is unable to prevent extensive damage to 
crops and trees? One thing is to demand adequate payment for 
the actual damage, through the courts or by legislation, such pay- 
ments to be made from the funds of the Game Commission. If this 
is impossible, and it comes down to the survival of the fittest, the 
deer must go, at least to such an extent as to prevent damage to 
agriculture. No other course is possible. Just how this may be 
accomplished is yet a question, but an organized effort will ulti. 
mately achieve it. And those who have failed to listen to reason, 


who have insisted on maintaining destructive deer regardless of: 


the rights of others, will be responsible for whatever is done to the 
too big deer herd legally or otherwise——From Pa. Farmer, June 
17, 1939. 
































A MARATHON BEAR 
1904 


A hunting party, one cold day, 
In the hills near Parker’s Glen 
Started a large black bear, 
Who had not yet reached his den. 


They trailed him through the snow, 
.Through thickets, left, then right, 
He was near to Lackawaxen 
When they left his trail that night. 


Some Lackawaxen sportsmen 

Took the trail next day 

Through laurel, rocks, and scrub oaks, 
But old Bruin got away. 


They went ahead, and on a stand 
With patience, wait and shiver. 
In spite of all their knowing ways 
Old Bruin crossed the river. 


Narrowsburg had hunters too, 
And at break of day did look 
Upon the trail that Bruin made, 
Which led to Beaverbrook. 


Here again as darkness fell 
They all gave up the hunt, 
Returning to their firesides, 
While Old Bruin gave a grunt. 


Hunters strong from Beaverbrook 
Were early on his trail. 

They tried all day to head him off, 
But all without avail. 


That afternoon I saw those tracks 
And blood upon the snow, 
Still his pace was sure and strong 








“Don’t feel bad because you didn’t get a deer, Honey! I got one, with the car, coming from a 
bridge party.’’ 


As onward he did go. 
(Continued on next Page) 
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Farmers Can Have Game and Cover 


VERY farm can have natural game foods and game cover. One 
E of the best lectures ever given on the subject came from a 
farmer who said: “All I need to have quail is to have briars. When 
I have lots of briars I have quail.” 


It does not require work to have game cover though work will 
improve it. For example, after the wheat and oats are cut, rag- 
weed is likely to come in the stubble fields. In the past and in 
many localities, it has been the custom to mow these ragweeds one 
or two times before cold weather, but such mowing destroys the 
cover value of the weeds without destroying the seed crop; the 
weeds will still produce seed and they will sprout up again next 
year in a stubble field, but the quail will be deprived of the denser 
growth that would have made protection for them. And quail do 
like to feed on ragweed. 


Smartweed is another good quail food. It often grows in low 
parts of a corn field and if quail are feeding in such a field they 
are likely to be found where the smartweed grows. 


In some cases, food and cover will provide fruit for the farmer. 
A patch of wild blackberries is one of the best game harbors, and 
it also supplies berries for the farm family. The same is true of 
raspberries. Asparagus is a coveted vegetable and an asparagus 
patch will be sought by quail and rabbits. Quail sometimes will 
nest in it. ' 


Plantings of wild roses have been made for decorations on some 
of the state properties. Nature lovers regard them as one of the 
best productions of nature. These plants also offer excellent shel- 
ter to game birds and rabbits and in winter the seed, known as 
hips, are relished by both song birds and game species. 


In the woodlands, farms may have the oaks, walnuts and hick- 
ories that produce lumber and at the same time feed the game. 
Quail relish acorns; so do squirrels. But the woodlot can be made 
beautiful with redbud, dogwood, service-berry and even sassafras. 
Wiid cherry yields a beautiful lumber and also feeds the birds. 








A MARATHON BEAR 
An Eldred Party did pursue 
And trailed o’er hill and fen. 
They finally reached the Delaware, 
Where he crossed near Parker’s Glen. 


We do not know just where he went, 
Or if pursued next day, 

But if he reached Log Tavern Swamp 
He surely got away. 


—By John M. Austin. 





Get your minimum requirement of 500 
shots per year in practice, with a rifle—at a 
cost of about five dollars for cartridges. 


Use a .22 caliber rifle if necessary, but you 
will gain more by using your big hunting 
rifle. 

Put together your own practice cartridges, 
reduced loads in your fired cases. For mak- 
ing such reloads a three-dollar bullet seater 
is the only indespensible tool. Use hardened 
lead bullets three to five thousandths of an 
inch larger than the groove diameter of your 
rifle. Use eight to 12 grains of DuPont No. 
80 powder, or of any bulk shotgun smokeless 
powder. Power and range: about like stand- 
ard 32-20 or 32-40. 

As for seing wild birds and animals in the 
Woods, try a week-end trip over back roads 


of Clinton and Potter Counties, Juniata and 
Mifflin Counties. 





‘ The bag of grouse in Scotland was reported 
ar below par this year, the decrease being 
attributed to disease among the young birds. 





Beech is sought by furniture factories and it yields an excellent 
wild-life food. Basswood has nearly disappeared, but it also is an 
important tree both for lumber and for its seed. Persimmon fruit 
lasts for three months and every fruiting tree has a game trail 
leading to it—or two or three of them. 


Turning from the trees and back to shrubs, the greenbriar is 
one of the best harbors for birds and rabbits and its fruit is sup- 
posed to be an important food for racenons. 


Every hunter abhors the sticktignt weeds and many a man has 
spent hours combing weed seed from the coat >f his favorite hunt- 
ing dog, but the fact is that many of these weeds yield important 
foods for game, and the sticktight is really a little bean or peanut 
and much relished by the quail. 


Sumac has seed that the quail will eat when the ground is 
covered with snow, and when snow hides the grasses and clovers 
that the rabbits like, they will survive on sumac bark. 


A patch of blackberries to shelter the birds and help feed the 
farm family, a few raspberries, wild roses and bittersweet shrubs 
along the fence rows, a patch of asparagus in the garden, a few 
blackhaws along the creek—such things may make the difference 
between a gameless farm and a farm on which bobwhites whistle 
from the fence posts. On every farm, these things may not be 
possible. There may be farms where every square inch of land 
must be used for crops. But there may be other farms where 2 
blackberry patch may be possible, where a few reedhaws can be 
tolerated in the pasture, where the ragweeds can be left to feed 
and protect the quail. These are all questions for the land owners 
to answer. And if farmers are interested, they can consult the 
game wardens of their counties. The wardens know that the first 
work of a farm is to produce a living, and that game food and 
game cover must be secondary considerations. But farmers who 
are interested can obtain many a suggestion by consulting their 
game wardens.—From Outdoor Indiana, August 1939. 


fr 











“Oh Goody, Goody, here’s George back already with the new fur coat he promised me!’’ 
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I thought you said you used a turkey call. 


DECEMBER 


FOR MEN ONLY 


Tune: “There Are Smiles” 
There are dears that make us happy 
There are dears that make us blue 
There are dears that steal away the s 
As the sunshine steals away the dew 
But the dears that have a tender feeling 
Are the dears we love and cherish bright 
For they know just how to cook and serve Us 
And we thank them all tonight. 


FOR WOMEN ONLY 


Everybody works but father 

He sits around all day 

Feet in front of the fire 
Waiting for hunting day. 

Mother takes to scolding 

She does it with a sneer 
Everybody’s waiting at our house 
To see that deer. 


FOR MEN ONLY 


Tune: “Sweet Adeline” 
Sweet ven-i-son, My ven-i-son 
I hunted you from sun to sun 
We loaded our guns 
To shoot you down 
Now your’ cooked and on our plates 
My ven-i-son. 
—from banquet program 
Lycoming County Sportsmen. 


Nesting Habits and Causes of Nest Morality of the Ringneck Pheasant 


(Continued from Page 7) 
have to be placed much farther ahead of the 
cutter bar. 


Eight nests were destroyed by harvesting. 
One hen returned to incubate her nest in a 
field of winter barley that had been combined 
(figure 4). 


The failure of 76 of the 310 nests under 
observation was caused by predators. This 
was 245 percent of all the nests, or 30.6 
percent of the nest failures. 


Among the predators, the skunk (Mephitis 
nigra) did the most damage to pheasant nests. 
Twenty-nine nests, or 9.4 percent of all the 
nests, were broken up by skunks. Skunk 
destruction could usually be identified by the 
large hole chewed in the shell, the frayed 
membrane, and the eggs scattered close to 
the nest (figure 5). Very often toothmarks 
were found on the shells. 


Despite the fact that skunks were known 
to destroy some pheasant nests, the writer 
believes that they are a decided asset to most 
of our agricultural areas. The general food 
habits of this animal run largely to such 
harmful insects as white grubs and grass- 
hoppers. Further, many citizens of the Com- 
monwealth derive considerable revenue from 
the sale of skunk furs. The pheasant study 
has not yet indicated the need for any wide- 
spread control of these fur-bearers. 

At least 11 other predatory species caused 
the failure of 1 or more nests each. These 
losses are summarized in table 4. 

The agencies responsible for the failure of 
22 nests could not be determined. The cause 


of the destruction of these nests was classi- 
fied as either unexplained or unknown pre- 
dator. 


It might be noted that opossums (Didelphis 
virginiana), notorious egg-eaters, were pres- 
ent in the region where this study was car- 
ried on. These marsupials either crush and 
munch up the shells or gulp the eggs down— 
shell and all. As they leave so little evidence 
at the nest, opossum damage is difficult to 
identify. It is conceivable that some of the 
nests listed under unexplained or unknown 
predator losses may have been the work of 
this animal, 


Pheasants themselves sometimes abandon- 
ed nests for no apparent reason, although it 
was suspected that in some cases the sites 
were unsuitable. Thirteen nests were aban- 
doned during the course of this study. 


Fortunately for the perpetuation of the 
ringneck pheasant, the female of this species 
will—if her first nest is destroyed—lay a 
second clutch and attempt to hatch it. The 
writer believes that they may even try a 
third time in the event of previous failures. 
Thus, despite the fact that more than three- 
quarters of the nests were failures, between 
50 and 60 percent of the hen pheasants event- 
ually succeeded in bringing off broods. The 
successful second or third attempts, however, 
did not produce so large broods as did suc- 
cessful first attempts. 


Summary 


The average number of eggs in a clutch 
was 10.8. Twenty and three-tenths percent 


of all nests were successful. Activities of 
man were responsible for 56.6 percent of the 
nest failures. At least 11 species of predators 
were responsible for 30.6 percent of the nest 
failures. Miscellaneous causes of nest de- 
struction accounted for 12.8 percent of the 
nest failures. 


The clutches became smaller as the season 
advanced. Thus, any management practices 
favoring the first nesting attempts would 
mean more birds. If the first mowing opera 
tions could be delayed several days after 
June 20 without injury to the crops, many 
more birds would be produced. The develop- 
ment of a satisfactory flushing bar for high- 
speed mowing machines would save many 
nesting birds. 
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STATE GAME LANDS 





SERIAL 


NEAREST TOWNS 





RE- 
No. OF COUNTY — 

12 Bradford .....-.--- ; 31,826 
13 Sullivan .....-. 35,5 
14 Cameron .. — 
24 Forest, Clarion yo 
26 Bik ...-+-+:8 . , 
96 Bedford, Blair, Cambria. 9,110 
298 Elk, Forest .....- .. 9,143 
29 Warren 8.729 
30 McKean .... 11,673 
31 Jefferson 3,901 
33 Centre . 11,910 
34 Clearfield, ‘Elk 8,800 
35 Susquehanna 6,944 
36 Bradford 12,118 
37 Tioga 6,448 
$8 Monroe .......-----++::: 4,879 
39 Venango 7,552 
40 Carbon . 2,164 
41 Bedford Rall 1,568 
42 Westmoreland 7,701 
43 Chester, Berks 1,123 
44 Elk, Jefferson 24,074 
45 Venango... - 8,189 
46 Lancaster 1,760 
47 Venango 2,060 
48 Bedford nes 6,326 
49 Bedford, Fulton 3,314 
50 Somerset 3,164 
51 Fayette * 7,668 
52 Lancaster, Berks 1,470 
53 Fulton eee -. 4,552 
54 Jefferson, Elk 20,507 
55 Columbia .... 2,056 
iy eee . eee 
57. Wyoming ...... 29,891 
58 Columbia .... 9,173 
59 Potter, McKean 6,656 
RE gis 5g dixie ie 603.0 'e 8 4,028 
NE OS eee 8,142 
Da caecevesuccacces 521 
iP oa uas ies dso ca 6 Ps 2,770 
ie a 6.35 4 pa Waren ole 5,916 
EE ova seb ce bees -. 3,666 
Se eee ee 4,588 
67 Huntingdon ...... ‘<- ae 
€8 Lycoming ..... ‘ 3,006 
CE” soci nsecawsenss 2,581 
70 Wayne ....... 2,943 
eS ee eee 4,779 
ee ee 2,019 
. ae ae 14,977 
74 Clarion, Jefferson. ae 6,043 
ES a ace wie a'e wieth 3 23,708 
| ok Re re 3,813 
, A Beare ee 
Se IS on so 6.00.96 w 40 00 721 
WY MEE Se Wk vB vie aces -- 2,158 
80 Lebanon, Berks, Schuyl. 5,070 
ee Eee 2,302 
Bh Sere 1,284 
SL SS eee eee 761 
84 Northumberland ........ 5,147 
eee 872 
S.A eee 11,670 
I ook cecec enews 1,124 
ok. ee 6,431 
haa G0 6.0.0 5:0" ery | 
90 Clearfield ..... pee so aac % 2,740 
91 Lackawanna, Luzerne .... 8,256 
4 ee 2,475 
EN, tice ce easces 4,717 





C. C. C. workers have helped immeasurably to improve roads, and build drain culverts on State 
Game Lands, 


Wheelerville, LeRoy, Laquin, Canton 

Central, Muncy Valley, Laporte 

Saint Marys, Emporium 

Fryburg, Leeper, Newmansville 

Johnsonburg, Wilcox 

Pavia, Portage 

Haliton, Ridgway 

Warren, Clarendon 

Emporium, Betula 

Reynoldsville, Anita, Frostburg 

Philipsburg, Sandy Ridge, Port Matilda 

Medix Run, Karthaus 

Hallstead, Hickory Grove, Great Bend 

Powell, New Albany, Overton 

Tioga, Mansfield, Hammond 

Tannersville, Long Pond, McMichaels 

Franklin, Raymilton, Pearl 

White Haven, Hickory Run, 
Corners 

Bakers Summit, Maria 

Johnstown, New Florence, Seward 

Warwick, Knauertown 

Brockway, Ridgway, Portland Mills 

Kossuth, Van 

Schaefferstown, Brickerville 

Oil City, President 

Hyndman, Madley 

Amaranth, Robinsonville, 

Somerset, Rockwood 

Dunbar, Connellsville, Uniontown 

Churchtown, Bowmansville, Plowville 

McConnellsburg, Webster Mills 

Brockway, Warsaw, Munderf 

Berwick, Orangeville, Jonestown 

Ferndale, Upper Black Eddy 

Ricketts, Forkston, Noxen 

Bloomsburg, Mainville, Catawissa 

Roulette, Burtville, Port Allegheny 

Tyrone, Morann, Houtzdale 

East Smethport, Port Allegany 

Smethport, Mount Jewett, Kasson 

Shippenville, Knox 

Galeton, West Pike 

Crystal Springs, Breezewood, Emmaville 

Lopez, Bernice, Mildred 

Broad Top City, Coalmont, Trough Creek 

Slate Run, Cedar Run 

Guys Mills, Townville 

Starrucca, Melrose 

Mount Union, Mapleton 

Clarion, Miola 

Loysburg, Saxton, Yellow Springs 

Strattanville, Corsica, Clarion 

English Center, Steam Valley, Whitepine 

Upper Strasburg, Roxbury 

DuBois, Falls Creek, Brockway 

Drain Lick, Kylertown 

Twin Rocks, Vintondale, 

Fredericksburg, Lickdale 

Maddensville, Three Springs 

Fairhope, Meyersdale 

York Furnace, Airville, Chanceford 

Shamokin, Line Mountain, Owen City 

Cambridge Springs, Lincolnville 

Tidioute, Irvine, Pittsfield 

McGees Mills, Grampian 

Ickesburg, Walsingham, Saville 

Farrandsville, Haneyville 

Goshen, Clearfield 

Pittston, Dupont, Bear Creek 

Howard, Milesburg 

Sabula, Anderson Creek, DuBois 


Blakeslee 


Inglesmith 


Belsano 
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« « « Their Size and Location 








SERIAL 
No. OF COUNTY ACRE- NEAREST TOWNS 
LANDS AGE 

ok. ... es aR 1,008 Shawville, Surveyor 

OG TIS. Soe Saas aires 1,747 Annandale, Murrinsville, Cherry Valley 

OO as Fae og: ead te wien 3,280 Wallaceville, Bradleytown, Cherry Tree 

97 Bedford ..... re 5,497 Everett, Rainsburg 

OG) GH sik, Fe es GAS 1,180 West Decatur, Wallacetown 

99. Beatie co ccc cc cscs: 1,888 Saltillo, Three Springs 

LOG* QR. Ober te ceva -... 8,776 Moshannon, Pine Glen, Karthaus 
101 Erie, Crawford .......... 1,521 Tracy, Beaver Center, Albion 

SUB Ps Sinsaeso cine ee «+ 278 Union City, Wattsburg 

ROD” GU ee ek ib cee ine et 1,031 Uniontown, Gum Stump 

104 Bedford, Somerset ....... 8,034 Hyndman, West End 

106 Armstrong ........cc.... 1,303 East Brady, Bradys Bend, Kaylor 
106 Berks, Schuylkill ........ 1,706 New Ringgold, Eckville, Wanamakers 
107 Juniata, Mifflin .......... 3,630 Mifflintown, Lewistown 

108 Cambria ........ ee 4,256 Patton, Fallen Timber 

SOR asin Miss het itia & 951 Waterford, Godard 

ee a ek. w nce. Sitka ac 5,924 Hamburg, Summit Station, Shartlesville 
SER” MRT beck whos eeesce 6,429 Confluence, Ohiopyle 

eo ee ee 1,027 Huntingdon, Union Church 

REE Ua 0 siya n'ns cvasninenh 6 ave 534 Strodes Mills, McVeytown 

114. -Tposine 5. oie. e 2,311 Brookside, Whitepine, Salladcsburg 
115 Northumberland, Mont, . 1,134 Danville, Mooresburg 

3 at a ere a ee 1,678 Shohola, Greeley 

117 Washington ........ ...«+ 2,310 Burgettstown, Florence, Bavington 
RAG > DEG S. oo enhwe wate ov 457 Williamsburg, McConnellstown 
he eee ee ie 3,510 Bear Creek, White Haven 

130 GROMRMOI ow TR Saeed. 3,081 McPherron, Westover 

ce ee 444 Eagle Foundry, Broad Top City 
pt. > ee ee 797 Hydetown, Tryonville 

oe ll. ee ee 721 Snedekerville, Gillett 

124 Franklin, Fulton ........ 5,385 McConnellsburg, Dickeys Mountain 
SRO “REE. ue cv ieetetcces 742 Trout Run, Steam Valley, Ralston 
Be I os Hace ho 44 592 Williamsport, Duboistown 

Re NG ese caus dbntieee ca 2,955 Gouldsboro, Tobyhanna 

Rie TO, ols cea eR es ae 1,527 Amaranth, Warfordsburg 

129 Carbon, Monroe ......... 2,705 Albrightsville, Mecksville 
a. rere éae-daeis.s 846 Sandy Lake, Perrine Corner, Henderson 
181 Huntingdon ............. 187 Union Furnace, Spruce Creek 

132 Schuylkill ........ iat 1,247 Hegins, Valley View 

age Mp. ek ee elke 2,008 Trout Run, Fields Station 
Se ee ae ee 1,568 Proctor, Hillsgrove 

135 Lackawanna ............ 1,140 Gouldsboro, Stoddartsville 

+ ae. a ee > 91 Quarryville, Mechanics Grove 

SRE: | REMINGOR fie ies oi Bk 1,114 New Bethlehem, Distant 

Ot IIE oo caw de wlacsoltumsa’s 2,418 Fairchance, Haydentown 

WE MTT Sk S's Chaka ace we 159 Quakertown, Perkasie 

140 Susquehanna ............ 304 Friendsville, Middletown Center 
Sek SI, eS ate uices vers 1,099 Christmans 

WOR TWRRNONE . gc iicacne e 278 New Albany 

WEE NN so alaie ah Vata Son oh 4,509 Garland, Pittsfield 

EGR. CO Gs veins vata gins a 256 Spartansburg 

ig di... Oe ane 2,207 Mount Gretna, Colebrook 

LOG Ge Wi Shia bikie olds 0 BRS 496 New Richmond 

Se... a a omer © 3,385 Roaring Springs, Martinsburg 
REG. SOs . access cases 264 Koppel 

BAG! RAS. 5 5 inde alae cass 429 White Haven, Lehigh Tannery 
SUC EMO. ois cdcecccoasbe 182 Pulaski 

262 Taree. 6 .kk cies ee 181 Plaingrove 

SOR. COND 60d ia bein wleremrar eae 850 Crossingville 

BOE o's cha eee 783 Bolivar 

| oniihih kk ee Toe LE ee eee tae 690 Wattsburg, Corry 

1 ae, ae ee ee wage cw nts 224 Wattsburg, Phillipsville 

eS oe an wine uta a 1,986 Penryn 

SE) MNT: .foscers 4 oe Vales bass 749 Coopersburg 

dl a ee -- 1,515 Blandburg 

ge A ee ere 7,241 Dyberry 

a: ee 245 Pine Grove 

J. Raa aa eee oe 235 Waterford 

lg | Pe ae eee bf doen ee 185 Wattsburg 

et... aR eee 183 Colt Station 

141 Bocks totalling ......... .300 Acres 


146 State Game Refuges Sotatiinn 58,910 acres, are located on State Game 


Geese and 


and Snow 


yo pues the ea 


“The opening day of duck season 6 Blue 


one Snow Goose were killed on 


the Pymatuning. These were the first Blue 


Geese that have been killed in 


this section that I know of.”—Game Protector 
Burt L. Oudette, Crawford County. 


The Mercer County Council, of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
has been conducting some splendid radio 
programs in the interest of Wildlife conser- 
vation each Saturday afternoon over Station 
WPCI at 3:45 P. M. The programs are under 
the direction of Dutch McIntire, Grove City, 
President of the Mercer County Council of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
interviewed Burt Oudette, Game Protector 
in charge of the Pymatuning Waterfowl 
Refuge, on the classification of the different 
species of ducks in flight. 


Recently Mr. McIntire 
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FOOLING THE DRUMMERS 


By G. NORMAN WILKINSON, JR. 


ERE is a new stunt for you who study the wiley kind of game 
birds. However, you had better go alone the first time you 
try it or you may be laughed out of your happy home. 

Ever hear of imitating a drumming grouse? Well it’s possible to 
get the old boy’s goat with a little practice and a strong chest. 
Don’t try it if you have T.B. Similar results have been obtained 
with balloons, beef bladders, or even pounding on the ground. 


What’s this nonsense all about? Just this, you can decoy a drum- 
ming grouse by drumming in reply on your own chest. Sounds 
foolish, but if you can take it the grouse quite often cannot. He is 
a smart old bird ordinarily, but when his wife and happy home are 
threatened by a rival he usually gets mad. 

Before writing this article your author experimented with a 
number of different birds and the results were surprisingly similar, 
although the later it got in the season the less likely to get an 
answer. If properly done, and you are cautious, it is possible to 
have Mr. Grouse come out to within 10 or 15 feet of you and look- 
ing for an argument. 

First you’ve got to know as near as possible where your drum- 
ming bird is located. Secondly, approach carefully and above all, 
cautiously, to where you are sure he can hear you. The closer the 
better if you take plenty of time so he cannot see you or get 
suspicious. The slightest glimpse of you or the snap of a treacher- 
ous twig and you might as well try another. 

After this approach, make yourself as inconspicuous as possible 
and yet command a view in the bird’s direction. Now you are 
ready to try your hand at playing Tarzan, and at this point it’s a 
good idea to sit still for five or ten minutes. Take plenty of time. 
Listen carefully to the birds next drumming. You will note that 
his timing is peculiar. Three or four preliminary beats, a hesita- 
tion, and then he starts slowly at first, gradually speeding up until 
about the fifteenth or sixteenth beat he is going so fast that you 
loose count, and it merges into a muffled roll. This timing is often 
the deciding factor between your success or failure. If you take 
time to study it you will be well repaid. 

Now wait until after one of his rolling salutes. After three or 
four minutes take a deep breath and throw out your manly bosom. 
With your fists beat the same tattoo upon your wishbone. Now sit 
back and keep quiet. Don’t move a muscle but your eyes. After a 
few minutes he will usually be seen running swiftly or walking 
cautiously toward you. He may stop often to listen or he may 


come running, but with few exceptions you can look for him on the 
ground. 


With a little practice and a rugged constitution you may get yp. 
sults quicker than you expect. Sometimes you can hear }j 
coming before catching sight of his movements. Usually he comes 
through in rather a sneaky manner but ready to do or die if his 
suspicions are confirmed. His feathers are usually slightly ruffled 
but the tail or ruffs are not always spread until he sees you, 


On my first attempt after having this brain storm the bird was as 
uncertain as I was. He came through slowly and stopped often | 
He jumped onto the end of a white birch log 40 feet from me and 
walked to the end of it. Upon reaching the high end he stopped 
and listened intently. Hearing nothing, I think I had stopped 
breathing, he slowly spread tail and ruffs, lifted his crest feathers 
and drummed in full view of where I was caught standing in the 
open. 

After thus obliging me he stood perfectly still, head cocked 
slightly and neck stretched as he listened intently. He did no 
move a feather for ail of three minutes. Then with a lot of rubber. 
necking and peering about he jumped down and began walking 
directly toward me. At 25 feet he saw me and stopped short, | 
could see the suspicious glint in his eye as he looked me over, His 
tail spread again, ruffs and crest raised and lowered as he took a 
quarter circle around me. He was very suspicious by now and 
took advantage of every bit of cover between us. Neither did he 
come any closer but after standing a few minutes in some maple 
sprouts he started back toward his original drumming site. As he 
circled back, and from the time he first saw me he kept clucking 
to himself or at me in grouse language. The last I saw of him he 
had considerably widened the circle and was back near where ] 
had first seen him. 


I had been standing in the open for so long without moving that 
I nearly fell as I sat down in my tracks. I decided to stay a bit 
longer to see if my friend would drum again. I was rewarded 
about ten minutes later as my cocky acquaintance gave a farewell 
challenge from 150 feet farther down the little hollow. 

The whole adventure from the time I had begun the stalk until 
he drummed from farther down the vale had taken exactly an hour 
and ten minutes. Since then I’ve had grouse answer in somewhat 
different ways but usually there is a response if I’m careful. 


G. Norman Wilkinson, Jr. 


THE THIRD RESPONSIBILITY 


(Continued from Page 14) 


studies, trapping operations, and many other items necessary to 
good management. The point is that both agencies work together 
toward a common end. 


3. Much of wildlife management is human engineering, the 
gaining of concerted public suport, which makes for adequate 
financing and a satisfactory piece of work. Whether it be the 
necessity for reduction of numbers, such as you have in the case 
of deer on the Allegheny National Forest in Pennsylvania, or 
restoration of adequate numbers and variety in the National Forests 


elsewhere, the task of education ‘faces the administrative officer. 
Education as to what needs to be done, why it should be done, and 
what results may be expected, all based on the findings of sound 
research, is an important part of wildlife management. 

The Allegheny National Forest is a Pennsylvania institution. 
There are many wildlife and other management problems to be 
solved within it. Many of you are familiar with them. The Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association can and will assist in their solution 
whole-heartedly, I am sure. 








COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

check 
Enclosed find money order for $.......... for which enter my 
subscription to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


SPECIAL 
Wildlife Bulletin sent free 
with every two year 
subscription. 
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SPLENDID COOPERATION 


SAFETY ZONE SIGNS prohibiting hunting within 150 
yds. of buildings will be furnished FREE OF CHARGE by 
the LANCASTER COUNTY SPORTSMEN’S ASS'N. to all 
farmers who cooperate by not posting the outlying por- 
tions of their lands to hunting. Signs may be obtained 
at following addresses: 


). A. Norris—819 Highland Ave. 

R. Sullenberger—44 S. Prince St. Joe’s—24 W. King St. 

M. G. Dietrich—Millersville, Pa. Buch’s—W. King & Charlotte Sts. 
Reilly Bros —44 N. Queen St. 


Shenk Brothers—32 W. King St. 
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OBEY THE LAW » » » HELP YOUR PROTECTOR 


Stop the cheater by reporting his license number! Automobile license numbers will help too! 


The vast majority of Pennsylvania’s hunters are real sportsmen, and observe the law. They can help themselves 
by reporting promptly those who violate. (Use the list below:) 


DISTRICT GAME PROTECTORS 


Phone 
UNTY 

Pei Pravda ay SiGe ake teen R. C.. Anderaon; 146 Buford Ave. Geeta’. oie isc ccs 5 bs vind ewido Riven eas Hcaves 249 
AMGGNENY <2... sccvvccevvce R. A. Liphart, 334 East Eleventh Ave., Homestead ...........- 0+. se seer seer cerns 1550 
PET Cee To ee B... Reems, 115 BRenecca St. TA oe. oie a ses vec nc cuales Virus ca tnweds 785 
BA rere sy Ue J. Bradley: McGregor, 16000 Turnpike St. Beaver <6... sce csseceasers ssied commis 1508 
Nera ren c OMICS. TACUROE, LOVSOIUIE ©. oii nck cc incecen hans ence eee e eee e eee eee eee eee eens 7 
TS. . Ors ca Ca caw eeioee oe ee Merton J. Golden, 5 Park Ave. Pennside, Reading ... ........ccsestesrctcescetis 4-5850 
SRA ror re C. C. Brennecke, 1520 Twenty-first Ave. AltOOHa: «0.6 cc ceciis cee sesecpiewcesc tes 2-6974 
NGOs moaman.©, Case O27 Bien St. TOWONGAS « «oD. 6 Sick vc'e's eke guaeees ks ow eves 337 
OTN ee eer rs S. Earl Carpenter; 42 Taylor Avei; DOviestown |e. ois Boi ck ce eedebinee es Bodies 1168 
EE eerie ee rr rs Troy ©. Teer Te SR ioc es ke eRe te areeseen shee uk (cence 32-100 
(SSPE ore Elmer B. Thompson, 396 Coleman Ave., Johnstown ............. ccc cee cece ee eeees 3591 
NIN os soba werecwoneseas Mexwell N: Ostrum, 321 Thivd St, Bmmorinm . oo. icici oak ines Sg eae se Ue ee 4482 
rer ree We, CPS She ree ea, Oe a Fee ia ie ia la ce ida s CWE b ews c wea seen 4741 
SE re | eae Ttnomas A, Mosier, 120 N. Goring Bt., BGtieromte . iow. oo See see cee ss ose eed ee ees 38 
e555 wiieickawe Meee Jarvis E. McCannon, 83 South Fifth Ave., Coatesville .............. 2c. cece ee ween 191 
Nas Kic'S, xisre-wistdedielelatlalesniets 1 RP FM ye ARC To 1 a eT A sinha papatess wacccec + CONES 
0 EP ne oer URI Be GU. ee en ee RMON 6 i ook ae oo 0.5 vince a GalteR ae eneds eas 1354 
Ne erga id ss. craks stan sireninee eee. ec RO, Te 2, | EI IO ook. in ebb wk ces bbc ca ede Man An eeE een 108 
SS 8s kd dale ean ecaaele DE. 1. Bagenpwuech, 200 Fenn Sl. BICC WUre <.. 5 odicc icc nek iced becwe cuetcessuulee aes 692 
EE er ree K7CO8SC W. RGIIET, 00 LiOCUMS Git: WACMOGEMIO oe ok ica <cccec cdc as odelde sapeedclawec’s 1146 
Golo): <r a rar Joseph M. Foreman, 239 West South St., Carlisle ... 2.06.0... .ccccccesscccee eee 2345 
REIN Le 53's o's os Sie sece aw me ae Mark P. Motter, 4231 Elmerton Ave., Colonial Park............ Phone Harrisburg 3-5153 
EP Or ine Bd. DAVIE, Soe MOR FIRE Ore AVG. NCI 565k ict cdln c dadlaw ode ans iesmaatss 295 
BT he ease ds a5.010.5 pd ee eee Ras Edward L.. Shields; Bachbach Moad, Si Marys’ «ooo esc cacec caveeaeccccadedeses 5341 
BIR at nly aa Giana nscale sew aaNet PORE 6a IGS. ee he eee a IN oh aia sha a edn cmc kemdbles cuaeks caauawetcae 03-215 
MIRED oto tes cio wa Kaede Bae nian Theodore T. Schafer, 16 Wilmington St., Uniontown ...................ccccceecees 3794 
er ere ere Ce ee, CONN sau aie lows. Se Fae ae ON a ck Dae we se eee 189 
PINIA 5 5g's ies Wad oie aacermereNe W. W. Britton, 573 East Catherine St., Chambersburg .................... EERE, 195 
SS er werent ee Isaac Baumgardner, South Second St., McConnellsburg .......................4.. 22 
RE oa cs Vateoew bes Gerad John F. Blair, 465 East Greene St., Waynesburg ......................05. mah 267 
IONEOID oS esc wecceeeaaes Thomas F. Bell, 407 Sixteenth St., Huntingdon ....................0.ce0e- See 158 
BD Ces scene suvdevsaaen ©. M Pinkerton, 21 South Tweltih Si, OAs occ ccc ci ticpicceccecves 4 1934 
SS SP ee SEE liz ee. ER oc Sy iain. <a ees pC aa ok ho eale PORN OUST hoa wee 707W 
et ain 5 Herman W. Fisher, 611 Washington Ave., Mifflintown ................... 00000 cues 176 
Berawenne ....2 occ cekdcckns Francis E. Jenkins, Layton Road, Chinchilla............ Phone—Clarks Summit 367R2 
MINT 2. cds s wuss oSewee ee J. M, Haveretick; 741 Coitege Ave. Lancaster... 06 bia cc ccc lwcwbicevevces Sid 5540 
RI: osc tee vinwea Ceadeadenn Prarekt: Es: (Gaia SEU Ge eh Set a ao aie as os cca cing d viene vgn ed weal eae aaeer 5211 
ENINOIR 5) g's. 0s 4 sc wrewiatele eanleae Philip H. Melching, 409 Gannon St., Lebanon ......................000. esas tes 681 
Si rr: See William A. Moyer, 25 North Eighteenth St., Allentown .......................... 2-6739 
ee ee Samuel K. Weigel, 75 East Bennett St., Kingston ...................... jscinen ee 
REET TCR EEO Frank F. Crosby, 1442 Memorial Ave. Willamaport .......... 0000. cccacscuwass 2-7313 
errs re re William J. Carpenter, Main St., Mt. Jewett ........................ Phone—Kane 2521 
ae ee er George L. Norris, 434 Greenville Ave., Mercer .....................00005. ae 6 
MUNDO <5 'so:K5cs sia bd eee 6 dates Ralph E. McCoy, 317 Logan St., Lewistown .................. Deen ar 2916 
MIN 356-4 ie s.s va wa eaevaueeewe Arthur N. Frantz, 75 Bik St... Best Stroudsburg’ =. .. 5... cc cccccaweeae Lees 12732 
BRODTGOMETY . ow... cess ews Ambrose Gerhart, 141 Central Ave., Souderton ................. Ar aes a 873 
EAP Pr rere Bruce P. Yeager, 66 Queen St., Northumberland ......... 0... co ccc ccc cw ceca cen 1210 
Northampton ................ Morris D. Stewart, 1535 Northampton St., Easton ......................... wesees 290083 
Northumberland ............. Bruce P. Yeager, 66 Queen St., Northumberland .................. 5 Pa en wanna 1210 
ee ae Hugh H. Groninger, New Bloomfield .............. Lay cig: oie ee a 80 
| re E. W. Stucke, 7806 Verree Ave., Philadelphia .................... Phone—Pilgrim 4813 
_. _ aS ae eee pee ey. as ONAT) Ta, ST AOTATIINS; TRUST SG. DGD 5 gw a ean dec 6 Gis cas 60h bc dunce oO eieilen peav ees ben 240 
oo eee Arthur G. Logue, 107 W. First St., Coudersport ....... 278 
| a Leo E. Bushman, 76 Pottsville St., Cressona .......... -_Phone—Schuylkill Haven 370 
LS ne Clarence F; Walker, BeavertOwn ..... 0.0... cccccc rs cciecn Phone—Beaver Springs 16R31 
are ee John Spencer, 354 West Garrett St., Somerset ... 0.0... ccc ccecvobdccccwesn ee 139 
ree ae ee Robert Latimer, Muncy Valley ....... sad baltteastaled 15R2 
IN sien aunses enace William D. Denton, New Milford ...................--000---0-.. -_Phone—Jackson 16 
ME On ois cop ow SR Oise cahoae L. Bo Wood, 3 Eberenz St.,. Wellsboro .........0.62.0. 0.6 ccc cnce 196R 
RRR tk % aa:ive 6 aw aw oulcad Gee Fred S. Fisher, 400 Green St., Mifflinburg ..................... Phone—Lew ee 6257 
INES. dics ction a Ske eraie-deare William T. Campbell, 523 Liberty St., Franklin .................... Ae Gre aha 1107 
PN Shs cars. W.S aaah e tcuigatord Lawrence E. Linder, 105 Monroe St., Warren ............. oes Jewett win uighes ih 1689 
TID oon vc cacecvcecveds Carl C. Stainbrook, 52 Harrison St., Washington ................0 cece ccccceeee. 566 
it c's 0 43.0 cdeeeeoe Minynara 2; Biilier, 39 Gtamtom Bt. Homéidale ... 0... occ cccccccccccccecceeee 676 
Westmoreland ............... Bes Aas aa RR AMON, CIPO e.g Se inc csc oven 0c 08.0 a de ben vie eeenca gee. 1140W 
TET PRE © — Bm Pimugh, 100%) Warren St, Tunkiemnoek ..... 5 ows ccc ccc cccceccucne 2671 
SE b ba Cl <i dens caleiec, cin a eos ey Ca rer PU UN oo aces css. wise 5c bu. Gules Sebi dokoce kee 7434 


Space does not permit listing the Game Protectors on special assignment, those in eharge of Land Management, 
and the large corps of Deputy Game Protectors. 
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“Don't Forget to Send in 
Your Game Kill 


Report. 


























